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34 models to choose from—Remington Rand 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your in. 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operated 
models—all with the faster 10 key keyboard 
for peak productivity in office figure work, 
Precision-built for quiet operation... top 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000.00, 
Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring ma- 
chines —The unique Printing Calculator—the 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of models 
including wide carriage machines for direct 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key keyboard...all models are com- 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract ...with 
automatic division and direct multiplication, 


Your only source for freedom of choice= 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer—shattering records for higher typing 
output, greater accuracy and increased office 
savings. The completely new Super-riter- 
with new functional Fold-A- Matic construc- 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing. 
The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET, 








ONE call brings ALL the best— Remington 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 
supplies that help you get the most from 
your business machines! The new All 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carbon 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 
...Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low- 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 


Remington Rand, Business Machines Library, Rm. 1407, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10) 
Please send me—no obligation—the free booklets I have checked below: | 
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Wide Carriage 
Printing Calculator 


Line-a-time 
Copy Holder 
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USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 
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For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 






We make them all 





























BUSINESS 
GIFTS! 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 
Retail $3.00 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 
Retail $7.50 

—" No. 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 
Letter Opener. Retail $1.25 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “‘Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
— how to put to 
| work for youa 
“@ , tested business 
Fe \ strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 
“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


! AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. K-6, 

| 1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

| Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
| “Autopoint’”’ Business Gifts. 
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Respect for the Chief 

. In 1948 I began a crusade to build 
a greater respect for the men occupying 
the highest office in the gift of the 
American people. The question of party 
should make no difference, for as Presi- 
dent, he is your President and mine. 

Freedom of speech and the press pro- 
vide the privilege to express our 
thoughts, but we should weigh them 
carefully, lest we destroy the fine pre- 
cepts of Americanism. 

Disagreement regarding policy and 
actions is ever present among men, but 
does not justify desecrating the most 
exalted position or the man _ who 
occupies the office. Can such disrespect 
build for a stronger or truer Ameri- 
canism? 

As an American citizen, it is impos- 
sible for me to interpret those freedoms 
to be used in a prejudical or malicious 
manner against any American. Such 
instruments can only contribute to dis- 
unity in our great nation. 


Constructive criticism and coopera- 
tion will build for a stronger American- 
ism. These are the cardinal principles 
that are vitally needed in America 
today if we are to successfully defend 
our nation against the unwanted and 
unAmerican isms that have invaded and 
are attempting to destroy our American 
democracy. 

Greater respect for things that are 
American, in my opinion, should be 
stressed in our schools, all civic clubs, 
PTA organizations, American Legion, 
Amvets, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
all groups interested in youth move- 
ments—that present and future genera- 
tions may be made real patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

Since the start of this endeavor, many 
fine comments endorsing the idea have 
been received from national organiza- 
tions and from men in high positions in 
public life. 

It would be fine if Kiwanis could 
begin such a program. Americanism 
can be no stronger than we, who have 
been honored to be called Americans, 
make it. 

Millard D. Gibbs, Kiwanian 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


District Governors Per Club 
. The April Kiwanis Magazine just 
arrived this morning, and I noticed in 
the Kiwanis Newsreel the pictures of 
four past governors from the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbia, South Carolina, also 
the statement that “no other Kiwanis 
club can boast such a record.” 
The Phoenix club can boast such a 





record—Charles F. Willis, Vic. H. Hous- 
holder, J. O. Sexson and George W. 
Trehearne. 

George W. Trehearne, Kiwanian 

Phoenix, Arizona 
The Newsreel was caught way off base 
on that one. The Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto, Ontario has four members who 
have been district governors, equalling 
the Columbia, South Carolina club’s 
record, but we also heard from two 
other clubs that can exceed it! The 
Colorado Springs club has five members 
who have been district governors. The 
Los Angeles club has furnished six 
governors: two who are members now, 
two deceased members, one who has 
resigned and one present member who 
was governor of another district. 

—The Editors. 


Which Way Safety? 

. The article by Aileen Shaw, “Scare 
Campaigns Won’t Stop Auto Accidents,” 
in the March issue is certainly interest- 
ing, and I only wish that we in the 
Safety Council were as sure as she is 
regarding what is the best approach. 

I would certainly agree, and so would 
our whole Public Information Depart- 
ment, that a safety program can’t be 
built on scare alone, but neither would 
I with any assurance be willing to say 
that scare doesn’t have a place—even 
though in my opinion it’s a pretty small 
place. 

In view of our general ignorance of 
what works and what doesn’t work, we 
continue here to use just about every 
approach we can think of. As a matter 
of fact, we have been more often 
accused of being light and flippant, 
because we think that humor has a real 
place in putting over the safety mes- 
sage, than we have been accused of 
dragging out the blood and gore too 
much. We try everything—appeals to 
the pocketbook, to the heart, to the love 
of kiddies, dogs and pretty girls. 

Bill Andrews 
Editorial Director 
National Safety Council 


Overgrown Democracy 


. . In the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, there is an article entitled, 
“Our Overgrown Democracy,” and an- 
other article entitled, “We Need Big 
Government.” It is interesting to note 
that in the article on democracy, refer- 
ence is made to the inefficiency of big 
government and also the streamlining 
that must be put into effect. On the 
other hand, the article on the need for 
big government would make one feel 
that the only way we can get some big 

(See LETTERS page 4) 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Where certain losses exceed the insurance carried, 
the insured becomes aware of an important part 
of Claim Service — Salvage recovery. It reduces 
the loss for the insured and thereby benefits 

the business community as a whole. 


CASE OF THE MISSING $24,356 








I happened to a small business owner in the mid- 
west, when his trusted bookkeeper disappeared — leaving juggled books 
and a $24,356 shortage! 

The employer had bonded the bookkeeper for $10,000. 


This amount he knew would be promptly paid. But the remaining $14,356 
was still too great a loss for his company to absorb. 


Our local agent, who had furnished the bond, reas- 
sured the worried owner, explained that an experienced claim man had 
been assigned to the case, to see if any part of the loss could be salvaged. 


After a month of intensive searching, our claim man 
located the bookkeeper in a distant state. He still had $13,840 of the 
missing cash. As provided in the bond, this was promptly returned to 
the employer, enabling him to continue in business. Because of this 
special service by our highly trained and experienced personnel, almost 
100% recovery was made for the insured. 


Remember: This example is typical of the Salvage 
recovery feature of the Claim Service you automatically receive when 
you have the protection of our bond. Our local agent will gladly furnish 
a bond to fit your particular needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


things done is to have them handled by 
federal agencies. 

As a Kiwanian in an area where the 
free enterprise system has been allowed 
to operate, I cry out against The Kiwanis 
Magazine being used as a vehicle to tell 
people that the government must give 
us the answer to the moving of moun- 
tains and rivers. To show you how it’s 
done in Wisconsin, I enclose a booklet 
entitled, “One Less River to Boss.” 
This is the story of the Wisconsin River 
and what has been done with it through 
private capital, not governmental aids. 

K. B. Willett, Kiwanian 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


More On the Secretary 


. . . Your recent interesting pictures 

showing the stress and strain of the club 

secretary caused me to hunt in my files 

and find a few lines that came to me 

several years ago from Otis Smith, then 

president of the Kiwanis Club of West 

Alexandria, Ohio, where I was a mem- 

ber. Here is what he wrote: 

If a secretary writes a letter, it’s too 
long, 

If he sends a postal, it’s too short, 

If he doesn’t send a notice, he’s too lazy, 

If he attends a committee meeting, he is 
butting in, 

If he stays away he is a shirker, 

If he duns the members for dues, he is 
insulting, 

If he fails to collect the dues, he is 
slipping, 

If he asks for advice, he is incompetent, 

If he does not, he is a bullhead, 

If he talks on a subject, he is trying to 
run things, 

If he remains quiet, he has lost interest. 

Reverend E. J. Beekley, Kiwanian 
Warsaw, Indiana 


Socialism Defined 

... Joseph W. LaBine, in his published 
article in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
April entitled, “Socialism, Monster or 
Neighbor?” is confused by the attitude 
of Bill Anderson who opposes socialism, 
yet promote a toll! bridge and favors the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Bill Anderson, as portrayed, is neither 
confused nor inconsistent. He senses 
what Mr. LaBine misses—a distinction 
between socialism, as it is defined, and 
social service. 

“Socialism,” as defined by Mr. LaBine 
and as understood by intelligent men, is 
government ownership and management 
of land and capital vs. private owner- 
ship and management. The extreme of 
either may, equally, be arbitrary and 
despotic. 

The American way is the way of Bill 
Anderson. It is the constitutional way 
to respect and protect private property 
and enterprise so limited as to promote 
the general welfare. So Bill is con- 
sistent when he opposes socialism and 
at the same time promotes a toll bridge 
as an agency of social service. It is the 
Bill Andersons who make our American 
democracy work. 

Claude Y. Andrews, Kiwanian 
Peru, Indiana 
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T. ParabeE of the Districts marches on, and this month the 

Utah-Idaho District reaches the reviewing stand. Our cover 
picture illustrates the two-fisted ruggedness of the territory, and 
the article itself tells how the two states that comprise 
this district are in contrast. Although neighbors, they were not 
settled at the same time, nor do they stem from similar 
traditions among the people that founded them. Even within each 
state contrast prevails. There are magnificent mountains and 
desolate deserts. “Betwixt and between,” the author says about the 
mountains and deserts, 
“is much that is unique, - 1 
much to attract tourists ' 
who are discovering the 
beauties of the inter- 
mountain country.” The 
article, “The Land of 
Saints and Sinners,” is 
on page 14. Author H. 
F. Kretchman, an editor 
of the Salt Lake Tele- 
gram, is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Salt Lake City. 


Chicago & Northwestern R. R. photo 


ie Witson is one of the few men 
who are proud to be called “politician.” 
On page 7 he tells why in a candid 
article titled, “Democracy is Politics.” 
Author Wilson’s message is important 
because, as a Kiwanian, he expresses a 
sentiment that is growing fast 

in our organization. Like the author, 
Kiwanians everywhere are realizing that 
you can’t be a good Canadian 

or American if you ignore the democratic 
process—which is politics. Robert 

got into government as the result of a 
good citizens’ association that he helped 
organize in his home town of Richmond, 
Virginia. He was a candidate for city councilman in 1948; his 
platform was revision of the antiquated municipal code; and he won 
the election. “I don’t play golf or tennis,” says Kiwanian 

Wilson, “nor do I garden or collect books. My golf game and my 
intellectual exercise, too, are public affairs.” 





Robert Wilson 


= SCIENCE hasn’t developed a positive cure for polio, 

or a vaccination against it, mention of the disease brings a feeling 
of hopeless terror to millions of parents. This attitude, 

plus the mistaken notion that polio is common and usually fatal, 
has created a bad situation in many communities. Panicky officials 
often send polio victims away for treatment in large, urban 
hospitals which are already overcrowded, and from the patient’s 
standpoint, recuperation is more difficult in strange surroundings. 
On page 10, Sarah Corry, R.N., tells how communities can 

solve their own polio problems. This article, titled, “Don’t Run 
Away From Polio,” also shows that the disease is not common and 
that fifty per cent of its victims recover completely. =. W. K. 
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Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


CANADA'S 


INLAND 
WATERS 


Each minute becomes an adventure— 
each mile a breathless memory as you 
spend thrilling days aboard gleaming 
river liners on the picturesque waters 
of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay. 


LAND OF ROMANCE . . ADVENTURE 


Cruise through glorious French Can- 
ada, the land of Cartier, Wolfe and 
Montcalm ...of Champlain and Fron- 
tenac ... of the same scenic splendor 
that once provided a background for 
the gay escapades of swash-buckling, 
sword-bearing seigneurs. 


FAMOUS CITIES .... HISTORIC SITES 


Visit Montreal, with its quaint shops 
... Brother André’s Shrine... Quebec 
and its imposing Citadel . . . the tradi- 
tion-steeped Plains of Abraham ... 
the winding streets of the lower city 
... Ste. Anne de Beaupré . . . smart 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac, where 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay meet 
in a setting of majestic beauty. 


VARIETY OF TRIPS 


Wide choice of independent and all- 
expense trips—3 to 8 days. Enjoy care- 
free days of shipboard life. 


For further information See Your 
Travel Agent, R.R. Ticket Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Those who came to Florida for the Inter- 
national convention will long remember the 
brillianee of tropie evenings. Other convention 
experiences will be presented in the July issue. 
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AM A politician. I have been one 

for a year and a half, and I like it. 
Two years ago I was a “business- 
man candidate” for city council. 
Successful in the election, I took the 
oath of public office on September 7, 
1948. That, in the eyes of my neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens, made me a 
politician. I don’t resent the appella- 
tion; on the contrary, it pleases me. 

But it’s strange the way we Amer- 
icans regard the persons we elect. 
We'd like to see fewer “politicians” 
in office and more “just plain, good 
citizens,” or “sound businessmen,” 
or “men who know the average 
man’s problems.” So we vote in 
some of these “sound businessmen” 
or “good citizens,” and before long 
in our own minds they become 
simply additions to that not too high- 
ly regarded segment of our society 
known as “politicians.” 

There’s one other peculiarity in 
our political thinking. We love our 
democratic way of life. We tell the 
world that it’s the best form of gov- 
ernment ever devised by man, and 
we demonstrate our love and faith 
in it by fighting and dying for it. 
But the machinery of democratic 
government—what really makes it 
work day after day and year after 
year—is politics. Not “politics” in 
the odious sense, but politics as the 
practical science of popular govern- 
ment. Yet politics in any sense, most 
of us want nothing to do with it. 

We might compare our pride in 
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our democracy with the pride we 
take in our big, powerful and sleek 
automobiles. We value the high- 
compression engines, automatic 
drives, super-cushion tires, hydraulic 
brakes. American engineering is the 
finest, we say; the machinery of our 
cars is the best in the world—and 
we're right. Just as with our auto- 
mobiles, we enjoy the comforts, con- 
veniences and freedoms which de- 
mocracy offers. But there the par- 
allel ends. Few of us are very well 
informed about the machinery of 
democracy, and, furthermore, we 
take little pride in it. Politics, we 
say, is a pretty sorry business. 

We make pretty certain that the 
machinery of our automobiles stays 
in good condition for the sake of 
economy and safety. We test the 
brakes, check the tires, tune the 
motor and lubricate the whole 
mechanism regularly. The machinery 
of democracy we choose to disre- 
gard, and in so doing we show ter- 
rifying disdain for the economy and 
safety of our nation. To see that the 
processes of our democracy function 
properly that our American system 
may continue to grow—this is the 
transcendent challenge of politics. 

And that’s why you can call me 
“nolitician”—and get a smile in re- 
turn. 

Even by most generous appraisal 
I am nothing more than a small-time 
amateur politician, because my office 
is a spare-time assignment which 
somehow fits in between family 
hours and the pursuit of a living in 
the insurance business. I have no 
grandiose notions that my small part 
in helping to govern my home city 
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democracy is politics 


We are inconsistent 

when we suppert and praise 
democratic government 

and then hold politics and 
politicians in low esteem. 
Democracy and polities 


are synonymous. 


By ROBERT A. WILSON 


Member, Richmond City Council 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of Richmond, Virginia 


is going to save America from either 
socialism or the H-bomb. On the 
other hand, there are some deeply 
satisfying aspects of this public serv- 
ice. In the light of my own experi- 
ences let me tell you what might 
happen to you as a member of your 
own city or town council. 

First of all, when the returns come 
in and you find that enough ot your 
fellow citizens have expressed such 
confidence in you that their welfare 
is placed in your hands, you will be 
fortified with a real desire to serve. 
And when you take the oath of office 
your heart is bound to beat faster as 
you hear the words of a pledge that 
sums up so powerfully the solemn 
responsibilities of your office. You 
wade into the duties. 

You had suspected all along that 
government was a_ complicated, 
many-faceted business, and your 
suspicions were well founded. Gov- 
ernment is complex, not alone be- 

(See PoLitics page 46) 



































SSE filed THEATRE 


theatre that is just 
as professionally 
run as the New York 


playhouses. 


By TOM DAMMANN 


A SHORT WHILE AGO three top stage 
and screen stars, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Mel Ferrer and Gregory Peck, 
sat down in the high school office of 
a small west coast community. With 
them were three Kiwanians, Gerald 
C. Crary, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of La Jolla, California, and his 
fellow club members, Frank C. Har- 
mon and Alfred Iller. Their common 
purpose was to put the finishing 
touches on plans for the fourth sea- 
son of what Time magazine calls, 
“The nation’s most star-studded 
summer theatre,” the La Jolla Play- 
house, Inc., sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of La Jolla. 

La Jolla Playhouse is the only 
theatre project in America which is 
owned, managed, financed and op- 
erated by a group of stars them- 
selves, and it has achieved financial 
success faster than any other theatre 
of its kind. Moreover, during its 


first three seasons it gained a world- 
wide reputation for top-notch pro- 
duction so high that actors, writers 
and directors from London to Holly- 
wood clamor to be associated with it 
in some way. 

These successes result directly 
from a happy marriage between this 
professional actors’ group and the 
Kiwanis Club of La Jolla. 

It all began some four years ago in 
a New York hotel suite when Miss 
McGuire, Peck and Ferrer joined 
with fellow movie stars Jennifer 
Jones and Joseph Cotten to thrash 
out a mutual problem. All five have 
had a solid background in the legiti- 
mate theatre. Each one loves the 
stage and feels that frequent work 
before live audiences is vital to the 
success of his career. But because of 
their long term commitments to 
movie studios, each found it impos- 
sible to make the 3000-mile trek to 
Broadway for a season on the stage, 
no matter how attractive the offer. 

The solution seemed to be to start 
a legitimate theatre project on the 
West Coast, close to the base of 
movie making. The five decided to 
go into business under the name, The 
Actors’ Company, and to begin in a 
small way by operating a summer 
theatre, preferably in a small com- 





munity not too close to Hollywood, 
and yet adjacent to a large popula- 
tion center. 

Their immediate choice was La 
Jolla, an exquisite hamlet situated 
on the Pacific Coast, an easy three- 
hour drive south of Hollywood and 
a short overnight plane hop from 
Broadway. Although a closely inte- 
grated and highly independent com- 
munity, La Jolla is within the city 
limits and jurisdiction of the City of 
San Diego. Among the more than 
300,000 people living in the area there 
are enough theatre enthusiasts to 
support sixteen thriving amateur and 
semi-professional theatres. More- 
over, La Jolla is the summer resi- 
dence of a cosmopolitan crowd who 
come there from all parts of America 
to enjoy its relaxing beach life. It 
seemed perfect for an operation such 
as the Actors’ Company planned. 

The transition from theory to ac- 
tivation of the program was not as 
difficult as it might seem at first 
blush, for Gregory Peck is a native 
La Jollan and the town is full of his 
close friends and relatives. He and 
his colleagues approached one of 
these friends, Frank C. Harmon, long 
active in the local Kiwanis club. 
After explaining their plan, they 
said that the Actors’ Company would 
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need the active support of some rep- 
resentative civic organization. 

Now it so happened that there had 
been a growing demand among thea- 
tre-loving La Jollans for some such 
professional enterprise, so it wasn’t 
difficult for the Kiwanis membership 
to see the logic and benefits for the 
community that could be derived 
from sponsoring the Actors’ Com- 
pany La Jolla Playhouse. The mar- 
riage was consummated. 

Under the direction of the Kiwani- 
ans of La Jolla, a multitude of com- 
mittees were set up throughout San 
Diego County. Committees to sell 
tickets; to arrange for housing facili- 
ties for the resident staff and the 
visiting actors; to publicize the ven- 
ture among other service clubs, the 
newspapers and the radio; and to 
handle hundreds of other on-the- 
spot problems. The Kiwanis club, in 
other words, became the hard work- 
ing “front organization” for the Ac- 
tors’ Company. It negotiated with 
the San Diego school board to lease 
the La Jolla High School auditorium 
and other facilities at the school to 
provide, in addition to the stage and 
auditorium, dressing rooms, work 
shops and office space. It negotiated 
with city authorities for the proper 
police and fire protection and for 
various permits such as the right to 
erect signs at strategic locations. 

The Actors’ Company, meanwhile, 
gathered together a group of experts 
to form a technical and management 
staff that is the envy of Broadway 
producers. 

The first season opened early in 
July 1947, with the late Dame May 
Whitty starring in Night Must Fall. 
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Since then Producers Cotten, Ferrer, 
Jones, McGuire and Peck have pre- 
sented twenty-six plays—nine each 
summer. One New York critic com- 
menting on the cast of a play last 
summer marveled, “You couldn’t 
gather such a group of performers 
together in one Broadway play for a 
million dollars, even in a depression 
year.” 

Among the stars who have trod the 
boards of La Jolla’s high school audi- 
torium are Eve Arden, Barry Sulli- 
van, Ruth Hussey, Guy Madison, 
Dianna Lynn, Sylvia Sidney, Regi- 
nald Denny, Jane Cowl, Anne Har- 
ding, Larraine Day, Martha Scott, 
Richard Basehart, Robert Ryan, Mil- 
dred Natwick, John Ireland, Joanne 
Dru, Robert Walker, Reginald Gard- 
ner, Constance Collier, Louis Jordan, 
Hurd Hatfield, Anne Revere, J. M. 
Kerrigan, Jane Wyatt, John Lund, 
Kent Taylor, Florence Bates, Benay 
Venuta, Harry Carey, Jr., and scores 
of others equally well known. Many 
of these have returned for other en- 
gagements in the same summer or 
in following seasons. Some, like Eve 
Arden and Jane Cowl, won’t let any- 
thing else interfere with at least one 
appearance in La Jolla each summer. 

Bearing in mind the audiences’ 
festive holiday frame of mind, the 
producers have presented bills com- 
posed largely of light comedies, usu- 
ally revivals of Broadway hits. But 
each season they attempt to sand- 
wich in at least one new play and 
some West Coast firsts. Last sum- 
mer, for example, they presented the 
world premiere of a suspense drama 
entitled, Arrangement for Strings. 
Both the Kiwanis club sponsors and 


Seated in the lobby is Gregory 

Peck, co-founder of La Jolla Playhouse. 
In the dinner scene, Frank Harmon, 
committee chairman, Dorothy 

McGuire, actress, Gerald McCrary, club 
president, and Robert Ryan, actor, 
attend a Kiwanis-sponsored dinner, 


the co-producers feel strongly that 
such ventures should be attempted 
every year in order to give vitality 
and prestige to the theatre. “After 
all,” as one Kiwanian put it, “if one 
of these new plays were to turn out 
to be a smash Broadway hit after 
we had started it here, then the suc- 
cess of our theatre would really be 
proved.” 

In the eyes of New York drama 
experts, the most striking charac- 
teristic of La Jolla is the extraordi- 
nary high quality of the productions 
and performances. This is a seriously 
professional endeavor which gives 
the lie to the popular impression that 
a summer theatre is nothing more 
or less than a gay lark for vacation- 
ing actors. It is hard to say who is 
the more pleased by the results, the 
audiences or the actors. The latter, 
for their part, constantly say that the 
experience has improved their tech- 
niques with resultant material bene- 
fits in their work. 

The major part of the Kiwanis 
club’s efforts are, of course, before 
the opening of the season, preparing 
the way for the arrival of the staff, 
stirring up enthusiasm for the ad- 
vance ticket sale. But such public 
relations functions as arranging the- 
atre parties, entertaining visiting 
stars and selling tickets continue 
throughout the season. A _ special 
poster committee distributes leaflets 
and posters prepared by the theatre’s 
publicity department. A decorations 
committee is responsible for keeping 
the theatre fresh with flowers. A 
refreshments committee handles the 
sale of soft drinks in the lobby, pro- 
ceeds going to the La Jolla Parents 
and Teachers Association. 

At least once every season a bene- 
fit performance is given for the 
underprivileged child fund of the 
club. Proceeds from this show have 
helped equip the building and play- 
ground of the club-sponsored Gillis- 
pie Welfare Cottage. Last summer 
a special matinee performance of 
Light Up the Sky, the Moss Hart 
comedy hit, was called for this pur- 
pose. Within three hours of the an- 
nouncement of the special benefit, 
the theatre was sold out, and after 
the performance Gregory Peck was 
able to hand over a check for almost 
a thousand dollars to the Kiwanis 
Club of La Jolla. THE END 




















If polio strikes your 
eommunity this summer, be 
ready!—not to cart the 
victims off to a larger 

city, but to take 


eare of them at home. 


By SARAH CORRY, R.N. 


MOTHER took her child out of an 
A epidemic area in California and 
settled down in another state which 
had no polio. She thought she could 
run away from the disease. Instead, 
her son became the first casualty 
among the many cases which fol- 
lowed after his arrival in the sup- 
posedly “safe” community. 

Another mother, who had read 
sketchily on the subject, wanted to 
go along with the scientists who dis- 
agreed with the doctors as to the 
mode of transmission of polio. She 
sent her seven-year-old daughter to 
play in a home in which she knew a 
young boy had a rapidly rising tem- 
perature and showed signs of ex- 
haustion. The boy’s illness was fi- 
nally diagnosed as polio and he was 
removed to a hospital. 

The little gir] then took sick. Her 
parents tried to make themselves 
believe she only had a cold. On the 
sixth day her neck was rigid, a char- 
acteristic symptom. She, too, had 
polio. , 

This all boils down to the fact that 
you cannot run away from polio; nor 
can you go out to meet it. You have 
a choice: 

Polio and panic? Or polio and 


don't ru 





common sense? It all depends on 
you and your fellow citizens whether 
your community will meet polio with 
preparedness and constructive ac- 
tion or with fear, deformity and 
death. 

And by all means prepare to meet 
it—not to dodge it. There is an all 
too common feeling, when polio 
strikes the smaller community, to 
send the patients away to the larger 
cities so they can get “better care.” 
This is a mistake for two reasons. 
The first is that the larger city has 
its own polio victims and the crowd- 
ing of patients with a minimum of 
professional personnel to care for 
them does not constitute “better 
care.” The second is that anybody 
gets well better closer to home. And 
the small community can provide 
adequate care, as many are doing. 

For the first time in the eleven- 
year history of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, an emer- 
gency drive was mandatory last year 
because many poliomyelitis patients 










had been hospitalized when they 
could have been taken care of at 
home at reduced cost, says Dr. Hart 
E. Van Riper, medical director of 
that organization. He also attributed 
the deficit to the fact that many peo- 
ple believe “poliomyelitis is a bizarre 
disease to be managed by the few.” 

I found this true in a trip cross- 
country last fall. It was not only the 
cost and the failure to face the facts, 
but too frequently the human values 
were overlooked. Coming from 
Evanston, Illinois, with a prepared- 
ness program of long standing, I was 
surprised to hear the words of one 
speaker in a small northwest town 
which had already had some polio 
casualties and toward which polio 
was rapidly creeping in epidemic 
proportions. 

“Send the polio cases right off to 
the county hospital,” said this man 
who had every reason to know they 
should have been kept on the home 
front—as a life-saving measure if for 
no other reason. But that edict 
meant a thirty-mile drive for the 
victims regardless of condition. 

I couldn’t help but picture a pa- 
tient with a painful back and neck 




















being dumped into a car, in a 
cramped position, and suffering tor- 
ture with every movement of the 
vehicle as well as “double-daring” 
paralysis if he lived to get there; 
and, if a child, finding himself among 
strangers with his townsmen forsak- 
ing him when his toughest battle for 
life was on. What agony for the par- 
ents, and what a costly and time- 
consuming hardship without satis- 
faction if they tried to visit their 
child or keep in close verbal touch 
with cold authorities whom they had 
never seen before. 

Then I was pleased to discover 
Everett, Washington, where the local 
inhabitants had foresight in follow- 
ing the beam sent out by one of their 
own hospitals—to prepare—the epi- 
demic was driving straight for them. 

In Muncie, Indiana, Administrator 
Nellie Brown of the Ball Memorial 
Hospital sent out an emergency call 
for a respirator. A local inventor 
and manufacturer made one out of 
alcohol drums and a vacuum cleaner 
motor—and it was functioning within 
ten hours of the time it was request- 
ed. To meet another emergency in 
Bloomington, Illinois, engineers of 





the Eureka-Williams Company de- 
signed and built a plywood respira- 
tor which can be duplicated in twen- 
ty-four hours by any carpenter. Blue 
prints are available to any hospital 
upon request to R. C. Osborn, Eureka 
vice president, at Bloomington, Illi- 
nois. 

Let’s review some general facts 
about polio and then go into specific 
cases of how patients can be cared 
for without shipping them off in 
panic to someone else’s responsibil- 
ity. 

First, if you will even scan the sta- 
tistics, you will see that the odds for 
you as an individual succumbing to 
the malady are relatively slim. Out 
of an estimated national population 
of 149,000,000, only about 142,000 
children and adults have been 
stricken over a ten-year period 
(1938-48). 

But we still have polio—approxi- 
mately 42,000 cases in 1949, almost 
double the number of 1948. Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina and Texas 
had peak figures in 1948, and more 
than three thousand patients passed 
through Los Angeles General Hos- 
pital alone in 1948. Victims ranged 














from a baby in months to a woman 
of sixty years. 

Today’s headlines continue: POLIO 
SCOURGING LONE Star STATE—Austin, 
Texas—Polio striking Texas harder 
this year than it did in 1949—worst 


polio year in history. From that 
capital city, the score as this is writ- 
ten, April 1, reads as follows: sixteen 
cases the final week in March bring 
the 1950 total for three months up to 
277 cases, compared with 112 of a 
year ago. 

New York State, including New 
York City, reported 168 deaths in 
2800 cases in eight months of 1949, a 
year in which polio struck thirty-two 
states. 

Variable with the virulence of the 
attack, expectancy with regard to 
recovery is now forecast by experts 
in these percentages: 

“Fifty per cent will fully recover; 

(See PoLio page 50) 



















































VEN THE most confirmed Repub- 

lican feels a certain pleasant 
tingling at contact with royalty. My 
wife and I are no exception to this 
rule. When our letter from the 
prince arrived, we broke the seal 
with trembling fingers. 

There it was, the indubitable let- 
terhead of an authentic prince: 

Prince Richard, Onikoyi of Ikoyi 
(President of African Social Circle) 
Palace Address: 107 Victoria Street 

P. O. Box 477, Lagos, Nigeria 

True, an Onikoyi of Ikoyi might 
not rank right alongside the Princess 
Elizabeth in the Almanac, but after 
all, royalty is royalty. Somehow, 
too, an African prince seems to have 
more verve than even Prince Rom- 
anoff of Hollywood. 

His note opened cordially. “I re- 
ceived your most welcome and in- 
teresting letter when I arrived by air 
from ‘Canada’,” it read. “You wrote 
good English, and seems to be a very 
nice man.” This was gratifying, 
since I had worked hard on my let- 
ter to him, striving for simplicity 
since he might not read English 
easily, and trying to hold a nice bal- 
ance between a proper respect and 
servility. 

A few biographical details fol- 
lowed: “I am an African Prince, 
twenty-five years old, five and one- 
half feet tall, Black hair, Black com- 
plexion. I earn $900,000 Monthly, 
also I have three drug stores selling 
African products. My father was a 


By ERIC ST. CLAIR 


famous king of Nigeria, but he was 
died since (1938) and one of my 
Brothers called (Prince: Bart: Oni- 
koyi) is now on the throwne.” 

The $900,000 monthly seemed a 
little excessive, until it occurred to 
me that the prince might simply 
have misused the comma for a de- 
cimal point. Certainly his handling 
of the other marks of punctuation 
was not wholly in accord with the 
best usage. 

“Also,” the prince continued, “I 
am very please with the articles you 
have sent me, and as soon as I got 
your package I shall let you know.” 
This touched on the basic reason for 
our correspondence in the first place. 

We had seen a letter from the 
prince printed in a bulletin of the 
Authors’ League in which he had 
expressed a desire to exchange 
African products for American. He 
had stated that he was a collector of 
soap, neckties, dollars, and other 
articles, and in exchange he offered 
carvings and tiger skin jackets. 

Tiger skin jackets—a far-away 
look had come into my wife’s eyes. I 
pointed out that tigers lived in 
Bengal, but she was not convinced. 
“Ocelot, then,” she said. “He means 
ocelot jackets.” 

We had talked about it, specula- 
tively at first, finally with enthu- 
siasm. At last I wrote a letter to the 
prince, and a few days later we 
mailed an inexpensive parcel of 
things we hoped he might like. It 
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included a jacket which had never fit 
me, some handkerchiefs from my 
vast oversupply, a boy’s size sweat- 
shirt that my wife had given up 
wearing, six partially used colored 
pencils, and four assorted cakes of 
soap which we bought especially for 
the package. This was by no means 
a gift fit for a prince, but it might 
show our good faith. Moreover, if 
the whole thing were only a hoax 
we were not out much. 

This, then, was the package the 
prince had mentioned. He went on, 
“Now I have got two packages ready 
to send you in exchange for Amer- 
ican products. In the first package 
you will see the following goods. 

1, Handbag Made of Crocodile 

Skin: — 

, Handbag Made of tiger Skin:— 
, Bets Made of Snake Skin: — 

, Lions and Elephant carved with 
Ebony Wood: — 

Men and women carved with 
Ivory: — 

, jackets made of tiger skins: — 

, payjamas Made of Native cloth: 

—etc. 

“In the second package you shall 
see 

2, rings made of diamond: — 

2, pairs of Earings Made of Gold: 

2, Native hats Made of Beads. 

“Also you shall see some interest- 
ing articles; if there is anything you 
shall need More from Nigeria, let me 
know. As soon as I get your lovely 
reply I shall send the packages to 
you.” 

What princely generosity! We be- 
gan to have serious qualms; our 
paltry little offering might serve only 
to disillusion the prince. We ought 
to match this lavish gesture with a 
lavish gesture of our own. 

Prince Richard had made this easy 
for us. He had included a list of 
things he would like us to send him 
in exchange: a pair of brown shoes, 
a brown felt hat, a lady’s wrist watch 
for his wife, a leather handbag, 
socks, towels, more soap, a cigarette 
lighter—certainly a small enough re- 
turn for all those tiger skin jackets 
and diamond rings. “May you,” his 
letter ended with a regal courtesy, 
“and your family live happily and 
in peace throughout the days 
(Amens).” 

I hastily wrote another letter to 
the prince (air mail to Nigeria takes 
about ten days each way) explain- 
ing that my first parcel had not been 
intended to cover all the wonders 
he was going to send us. I suggested 
that he wait to send us anything 
until he received it, so that he might 

(See TIGER SKIN page 54) 
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| THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 9 


Utah-Idaho, one district, 
| but an area of many 
contrasts. Mountains, deserts, 

skiing, fishing, roping, 
gambling and Mormonism, 
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By H. F. KRETCHMAN 


| Member, Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, 
Utah 





Here are the familiar rock 
formations of Bryce Canyon where 
nature has split the earth 

to reveal secrets covering millions of 
years of geologic time. 
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The towering cliffs that close in the canyon at Zion National 
Park are awesome. This is the Mountain of Mystery at the Narrows and is 
only one of the many imposing natural scenic masterpieces in Utah. 


HE Urtau-IpAHo District of Ki- 
\ eins International is a study in 
contrasts. It is the land of saints and 
“sinners,” of scenic grandeur and 
seamy desolation, of sheep and steel. 
Despite a good deal of kinship and 
many close ties, there is considerable 
contrast between the two states, dat- 
ing back to their foundings and to 
the traditions which are firmly im- 
planted on their respective peoples 
and communities. 
Utah is Zion—a Mormon rather 
than a Jewish Zion, but still a place 
set aside as God-given and God- 


ruled. To the Mormon pioneers who 
first looked out over the Salt Lake 
Valley July 24, 1847, it did not seem 
as if God had given them much. The 
Utah in which they settled was more 
desert than Deseret, the Mormon 
name they gave the country origin- 
ally as indicating a land of industry 
and fruitfulness. 

There was indeed much of indus- 
try in the development of the Mor- 
mon Zion. There had to be. The 
members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, who 
made their historic trek across Iowa, 
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Nebraska and Wyoming to escape 
persecution, toiled long and hard to 
make their desert blossom as the 
rose. The saints indeed built Utah, 
and with good reason they patterned 
its society and its customs in their 
own image. And Utah today is still 
Zion—perhaps tarnished a bit by the 
influx of non-Mormons and the way- 
wardness of some of the descendants 
of the pioneers, but still proud of, 
and generally true to its religious 
traditions. 

Across the 150-mile border to the 
north one enters a state which has 
long resisted the influence of an 
older Utah. It has been aided in this 
resistance by a truly rugged Wild 
West tradition compounded of gold 
mining and lumbering and some of 
the roughest wilderness country in 
America. 

Idaho didn’t amount to much for 
a number of years after Utah was 
settled. In 1876 Washington Irving 
described the Snake River Valley, 
now one of the richest agricultural 
regions in America, as “a dreary 
desert of sand and gravel .. . that 
defies cultivation.” 

Indeed, until the discovery of gold 
at Orofino in 1860, Idaho was just a 
place to get across on the way to 
California or Oregon. That gold 
rush, coupled with the lead-silver 
strike in the Coeur d’Alenes, set the 
pattern for Idaho’s development de- 
spite the strong Mormon influx and 
influence in the southeastern part of 
the state. As a result, Idaho has long 
been more tolerant, both legally and 
illegally, of “sin” in all its many 
manifestations than has Utah. Idaho 
is still far more western, far more 
individualistic and nonconformist 
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than her sister state to the south. 

There is contrast, too, in Utah- 
Idaho scenery. From 13,498-foot 
King’s Peak in Utah to the depths of 
the 7900-foot Snake River Canyon 
in Idaho there is as wide a range of 
scenery as there is great difference 
in altitude. 

There are magnificent mountains 
in the Utah-Idaho District. The 
Wasatch range, which parallels the 
Salt Lake Valley on the east, towers 
steeply over Salt Lake City, offering 
a breathtaking backdrop for this 
western metropolis winter and sum- 
mer. The Sawtooths in central Idaho 
are every bit as jagged as their name 
implies, and twice as spectacular. 
Idaho, too, can lay claim to part of 
the glory of the superb Tetons which 
march north and south along the 
Idaho-Wyoming border. 

As one would expect in these states 
which lie just west of the continental 
divide, there are mountains galore— 
and mountains, not molehills. A 
10,000-footer is something to be 
shrugged off with perhaps hardly a 
name. At the other extreme are flat 
deserts which have little to offer 
anyone except the ubiquitous jack- 
rabbit—or a human jackrabbit like 
John Cobb, who used the Utah salt 
flats for an automobile speedway to 
set a world’s record of 403 miles 
per hour. 

Betwixt and between the magnifi- 
cence of the mountains and the des- 
olation of the deserts is much that is 
unique, much to attract the tourists 
who in ever-increasing numbers are 
discovering the beauties of this inter- 
mountain country. 

In summer there are the great 
national parks, from Yellowstone on 





























Grain from Idaho and North Utah 

is stored in this Farmers Grain Co-op 
elevator at Ogden, Utah. Idaho produces 
a third of a billion dollars worth 

of agricultural products annually. 


the north (a corner of which ex- 
tends into Idaho), to Grand Can- 
yon’s North Rim on the south, which 
though in Arizona is reached best by 
highway from Utah and is sold to 
tourists in a package with Utah’s 
Zion and Bryce Canyon Parks. In 
the space of a few miles in these 
great parks the sightseer covers mil- 
lions of years in geologic time be- 
cause here nature has split the earth 
to reveal her secrets. 

In winter there is no finer skiing 
anywhere, if you believe local en- 
thusiasts. At Alta and Brighton near 
Salt Lake City, at Snow Basin near 
Ogden, and at world-famed Sun 
Valley in Idaho, there is skiing for 
seven or eight months of the year, 
and excellent facilities for making 
the stay of the ski-lover enjoyable. 

The long skiing season makes the 
interesting contrast of a morning 
spent on the snow-covered slopes of 
the Wasatch and an afternoon relax- 
ing in the warm waters of Great Salt 
Lake possible. And, of course, at 
Sun Valley the quick change from 
mountain top to sparkling swimming 
pool is a year-round possibility. 

Talking about sports, the Utahan 
or Idahoan who doesn’t own a rifle 
or shotgun is rare, because these 
states are famous for wild life. There 
are deer galore and plenty of ducks 
and pheasant. Elk hunts are held 
regularly. And, of course, the fishing 


How would you like some of these 
beauties in your creel at the end of a 
perfect day of angling? Fishermen 
catch plenty exactly like these 

out in the lakes and streams of Idaho. 
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is as fine as can be found anywhere 
in America. 

Not all of Utah’s and Idaho’s at- 
tractions are on the regular tourist 
track. Idaho has its wild and chal- 
lenging “River of No Return’”—the 
Salmon—and its awesome Craters 
of the Moon. Utah’s primitive area in 
the High Uintahs and its vast wil- 
derness along the Colorado offer real 
adventure to any willing to say good- 
bye to the comforts of civilization. 

The tourist industry is big business 
for Utah and Idaho, but it is far from 
being the mainspring of their econ- 
omies. Just what is the mainspring 
is a bit difficult to say today. There 
wouldn’t have been any doubt about 
it a few decades ago. It would be 
agriculture, with mining, particular- 
ly in Utah, a second important factor. 
This brings up a point which might 
as well be clarified now. The Utah- 
Idaho District of Kiwanis does not 
include all of Idaho. Northern Idaho 
is part of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, so this article in the Parade of 
the Districts has to be careful not to 
steal any thunder from the Pacific- 
Northwest. Northern Idaho’s great 
mining and lumbering industries do 
not belong to us. 

What does belong to us is the rich- 
ly-productive agricultural land along 
the Snake and Boise Rivers. Every- 
body knows that Idaho is the home 
of the big baked potato, but it is also 
the home of a lot of other important 
agricultural crops—sugar beets, top 
quality seeds of many kinds, lus- 
cious fruits, beans, peas, grain. Stock 
raising is important, too. Sheep and 
cattle roam the range in both Idaho 
and Utah. 

All together Idaho, with its abun- 
dant water supply, its thirty large 
irrigation dams impounding nearly 
6,000,000 feet of water, and its mil- 
lions of acres of fine farmland, pro- 
duced a cash agricultural income of 
$371,954,000 in 1948. That was more 
than double Utah’s agricultural in- 
come. In fact, it was just about 
equal to the agricultural income of 
Utah, Wyoming and Nevada com- 
bined. 

To southern Idaho at least, agri- 
culture is still far and away the most 
important industry. Of course, that 
may not always be true. Southern 
Idaho is proud of its phosphate in- 
dustry. Ranking third in the nation 
for production of this vital element 
in fertilizer, Idaho believes it is des- 
tined to lead in phosphate produc- 
tion because of its tremendous re- 
serves of this valuable rock. 

And then Idaho is looking to its 
new industrial baby —the atomic 
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Idaho Board of Publicity photo 


Among water sports for tourists in Utah, a main attraction is 

swimming in Great Salt Lake, where the density of sea water is experienced 
at 4200 feet above sea level—but skimming smoothly over 

the eighty-mile long lake in a sailboat is another favorite pastime. 


Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce photo 


Freshened with waters unlocked by spring, Shoshone Falls in Idaho 
sends its spray high into the Snake River Canyon near Twin 

Falls. Shoshone leaps down 212 feet, forty-three feet greater than Niagara 
Falls, and it is one of the major waterfalls of the world. 
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Idaho Board of Publicity photo 


Above—Rising like gaunt sentinels from 
the lava, limber pines add to the 
mystery of Idaho’s Craters of the Moon 
national monument. America’s half- 
billion dollar national atomic reactor 
plant will rise from the plains 

just a few miles east of this tourist 
spectacle. Right—The backdrop of the 
Wasatch mountains which tower over 
Salt Lake City is truly breathtaking, as 
this excellent photograph shows. 


testing station in the bleak Arco re- 
gion, not far from the fantastically 
satanic Craters of the Moon national 


monument. Sprawled over 400,000 
acres of the Snake River lava plain, 
this great installation will engage 
the services of 6000 workers during 
construction, and eventually some 
2000 well-paid scientists, technicians 
and workers will conduct experi- 
ments on machines for releasing 
atomic energy at a controlled rate 
so it can be put to useful work. 

What happens at this new Idaho 
atomic testing station may be of the 
utmost importance to America in 
developing atomic energy for man- 
kind’s benefit rather than for his 
destruction. 

In Utah agriculture is still impor- 
tant—we’re mighty proud, for in- 
stance, of the world’s largest Swiss 
cheese factory, run, incidentally, by 


a 


Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce photo 


a Kiwanis lieutenant governor. But 
agriculture has definitely taken sec- 
ond place in Utah to industry and 
manufacturing. The state has long 
been a major producer of coal and 
copper, silver and gold. There has 
been considerable manufacturing, 
too, although most of it has been 
related to the processing of agricul- 
tural products and the making of 
such things as brick, cement and 
similar goods for local consumption. 

But the war gave a great new im- 
petus to Utah industry. Primarily 
the impetus was the construction by 
the government of the Geneva steel 
plant. This plant, with a current 
capacity of 1,250,000 tons a year, is 
one of the most modern and efficient 
in the world. Now owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, it 
is supplying the basic material of 
manufacturing industry to Utah and 


all the far west. Geneva has stimu- 
lated—and Utah believes it will 
stimulate still more in the future— 
the establishment of subsidiary fab- 
ricating plants in the state. 

There are other important indus- 
trial developments which make 
Utahans see rosy pictures in their 
glowing western skies. Out near 
Great Salt Lake the Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation is completing a $16,- 
000,000 electrolytic copper refinery. 
Some time this summer for the first 
time copper wire bars will be pro- 
duced in Utah from copper mined, 
milled and smelted in Utah. It will 
be available for Utah manufacturers. 
There is no reason why Utah zinc 
should not be added to the copper to 
make brass, another basic raw mate- 
rial of manufacturing industry. 

Just two years ago the long search 
for oil in Utah paid off when the 
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Lake Chamber 


Union Pacific R.R. photos 


Upper left—No sir, these aren’t just potatoes; they’re famous 

Idaho potatoes! Upper right—In Salt Lake City, center of the Mormon 
Zion is Temple Square with its majestic temple, peculiar 

tabernacle and interesting museum. Immediately above—This is 

a panorama of famous Sun Valley, Idaho, famous for the growing of summer 
fruits in the valley simultaneous with winter pursuits such 

as skiing in the mountains above. Below—The United States Steel 
Corporation’s Geneva Plant, as seen from the plant’s 312-acre reservoir 
which is used for cooling and storing water. The rolling 

mill area is at the left, the blast furnaces are at the right, and 
snow-capped Wasatch mountain range is in the background. 
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Irrigation projects are improving the fertility of the land 
in many parts of Idaho. Notice the improved condition of the land to the 
right of the irrigation canal. The better land is lower in altitude. 





S. L. Chamber of Commerce photo 
Only a hop, skip and a jump from Salt 
Lake City is a place noted for 
some of the finest skiing in the world— 
at Alta, Utah, where the winter 
sports season lasts almost eight months. 
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first successful well was brought in 
over in the Uintah Basin. Since then 
more than a score of producing wells 
have been drilled and the state is in 
the oil business for fair, producing 
as well as refining. Oil refineries, 
utilizing petroleum from Wyoming 
fields, have long been active in Salt 
Lake City. But new refineries have 
been built to the point where the 
state is now a major producer of all 
kinds of petroleum products, sup- 
plying not only inter-mountain mar- 
kets but shipping by pipeline into 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Utah has abundant coal—some of 
the finest in the nation. It has plenty 
of power from both hydroelectric 
and steam plants, and hopes for still 
more power if the dream of a Central 
Utah power and reclamation project 
to utilize waters of the Colorado 
River ever comes true. With oil, coal, 





steel, copper, lead, zinc, salt, phos- 
phate and dozens of other basic raw 
materials including uranium, Utah 
feels it is the greatest untapped 
treasure house of the nation which, 
with the new impetus toward west- 
ern development, is destined to come 
into its own. 

What all this means to the Utah- 
Idaho District of Kiwanis is simply 
tremendous opportunity for com- 
munity and Kiwanis service. Ki- 
wanis is a growing, dynamic organ- 
ization here. Although, with its 
thirty-eight clubs and 2300 mem- 
bers, Utah-Idaho is one of the small- 
est Kiwanis districts, those familiar 
with Kiwanis International affairs 
will attest it is one of the liveliest. 

Here again we have the contrast. 
Salt Lake City with its 280 members 
is one of the largest clubs in Kiwanis 
International, and Roy, Utah, with 
its seventeen members, is one of the 


‘smallest. Kiwanis follows the pat- 


tern of its territory in membership, 
too, with staunch Mormon leaders 
and equally staunch members of 
other religious faiths. The present 
governor, Herman W. McCune, for 
instance, is a high official of the 
Mormon church in his home county 
of Juab, Utah, whereas his predeces- 
sor, Reed C. Culp, is a high-ranking 
Mason and a member of the Meth- 
odist church in Salt Lake City. 

It is difficult to depict in a para- 
graph or two the essence of Utah- 
Idaho Kiwanis service. In Idaho the 
emphasis is largely on agriculture— 
conservation, reclamation develop- 
ment, livestock improvement. In 
Utah vocational guidance work in 
the schools and civic promotion are 
perhaps paramount, although there 
is still a good deal of agricultural 
service. 

The kind of things Kiwanis clubs 
do out here is typified by the Mid- 
vale, Utah club’s construction of a 
stadium for an annual Kiwanis- 
sponsored rodeo and “Harvest Days” 
celebration, the Plymouth, Idaho 
club’s donation of labor on a new 
city hall, and the Filer, Idaho club’s 
donation of an iron lung for use in 
southeastern Idaho. 

A lot can be said about Kiwanis 
activity in the Utah-Idaho District 
and about the district itself. The 
Kiwanians of this district are a grand 
bunch—small in number but mighty 
in service; just as the territory they 
live in is small in population but 
mighty in potentiality and grandeur. 

If you don’t believe it, come out 
and see. The Kiwanis and the Utah 
and Idaho latchstrings are always 
out. THE END 
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their 
hands 


... the displaced persons of Europe 
are coming here, tired and with ugly 
reminders of the past, but with stars 
in their eyes as they look forward to 
the life our country offers to them. 
They still sing the songs of the home- 
land but they know in their hearts 
that America is the way of life that 
men wish for.” 


ia 


OURTH OF JULY political oratory? 
No... just the straightforward, 
simple expression of a twelve-year- 
old 4-H Club girl from Golden Rule 
School in tiny Seymour, Wisconsin— 
the winning essay of over five thou- 
sand written by boys and girls for 
a contest conducted by Chicago 
Radio Station WLS for its “School 
Time” program. Judith Anne Pre- 
lipp, whose essay included the para- 
graph above, won the grand award— 
a radio for herself, a radio for her 
classroom at school, and a trip to 
Chicago where she was guest of 
honor on the National Barn Dance. 
Forty-nine other midwest boys 
and girls won radios for themselves 
and companion sets for their schools, 
but more important is what they 
said about citizenship—words that 
tell us the American way is pretty 
safe in the hands of the coming 
generation. The essays came from 
both public and parochial schools, 
and from the heart of Chicago as 
well as the smallest rural com- 
munity. 

Said seventh-grader David Dersch 
of Evanston, Indiana, “Competition 
is fair and square. ... Progress... 
is only limited by the individual.” 

Kaye Greenwood, who is in the 
eighth grade in Kinmundy, Illinois, 
wrote, “I can choose my occupation 
instead of following a pattern set for 
me.” Seventh grader Mary Ann 
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Here is some encouraging 
evidence that youngsters in our 
schools understand that 
initiative and responsibility 


made America great. 


By ANDREW T. KENNEDY 


Joyce of Mattoon, Illinois said, “In 
America, it has always been honor- 
able to work. Our outstanding citi- 
zens work hard even after they 
acquire wealth.” 

These and other essays indicate 
young America is not at all afraid 
of work. Susan Van Wingen, fifth 
grade, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
wrote, “A good citizen should have 
his own job at home, like making 
beds, washing dishes, dusting. .. . 
He should do his own job and not 
have someone else do it for him.” 

Youthful insight pointed out other 
phases of citizenship that are not 
always in current adult codes. David 
Swiderski, who is from Cudahy, Wis- 
consin, noted, “You do not wish any 
special favors from the law.” 

Billy White, whose father gave his 
life in World War II, wrote from 
St. James School, Decatur, Illinois, 
“Since justice is one of the corner- 
stones of our democracy, I will never 
refuse or shirk jury duty.” Eighth 
grader Carol Jean Knickrehm of 
Peotone, Illinois pointed out, “Citi- 
zenship means care of our natural 
resources. Many cannot be replaced. 
Too many people are careless with 
them.” 

Roger Joseph Michael Nowak, 


though only in the fifth grade at 
St. Michael’s School on the far 
south side of Chicago, has captured 
the picture from both sides. He said, 
“My father works at the steel mills. 
He works hard, likes his job, is 
treated fairly and is well paid. No 
one tells him how to vote or asks 
him what church he goes to... . 
The steel mills are big and they 
became big because they are free.” 

Josephine Wetzler, WLS educa- 
tidnal director, points out that the 
youthful essayists are not without a 
sense of humor, as witness twelve- 
year-old Larry Reincke of Marshall, 
Michigan: “We . . . citizens of to- 
morrow must balance the budget 
(and by the time I’m twenty-one, 
that will be a pretty kettle of fish), 
throw out socialistic practices and 
replace paternalistic bureaucracy 
with opportunity for the individual, 
as the founders of our country 
planned. . . . Citizenship offers both 
privileges and duties; we must not 
accept the one without performing 
the other.” 

Grand winner Judith Anne Pre- 
lipp of Seymour, Wisconsin won the 
hearts of the judges with her last 
sentences, which might well hang in 
any school room or become the motto 
of any Kiwanis club: “I dream, too, 
as I walk to my country school, of 
what my life will be like when I am 
older. Perhaps I can make my coun- 
try a little better place to live in by 
being of service to my neighbor, 
community, church, and by loving 
America so much that it may always 
be a land where dreams come true.” 

In 1948 this WLS “School Time” 
radio program received the DuPont 
national award for its contribution 
to the encouragement of American 
ideals. THE END 
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HE MACHINERY for tabulating and 

disseminating census information 
is constantly being evaluated and 
improved. The automatic card sort- 
ing machine, used now so widely in 
business, was invented by an em- 
ployee of the Census Bureau who 
wanted to speed up tabulation of the 
results. 

But no census system can be any 
more efficient than its corps of inter- 
viewers and the results cannot be 
improved nor corrected by admin- 
istrative procedures. So the kind of 
census we have depends upon the 
enumerators—their type and their 
problems. And this is a subject we 
hear too little about. 

Back in February I applied for a 
job here in Washington as an enu- 
merator. In mid-March all of us 
took an aptitude test, and on March 
27, we reported for schooling. It was 
evident that a vast amount of time, 
thought and money had gone into 
what Napoleon called the “previous 
preparation.” And so far as one can 
see after two or three weeks of 
counting people, this expenditure 
was made to good effect. 

There are fourteen area offices un- 
der the Census Bureau in Washing- 
ton, supervising 450 district offices 
scattered all over the United States. 
Before the actual enumerators were 
called up—140,000 of them—some 
8000 crew leaders had been schooled 
in their job. When we reported for 
training it was to our future crew 
leader, who was also our instructor. 
We were a class or crew of sixteen, 
probably the average size for the 
whole country. On the average, 
there should be about 1000 of pop- 
ulation to be counted per enumer- 
ator; which only shows once again 
how deceptive averages can be. I 
shall be surprised if the two enu- 
meration districts—“E.D.’s” in the 
argot—which I am counting total 
500 population combined. The point 
is that it is downtown, on the fringe 
of the business district. In the first 
block I found only seven people liv- 
ing on all four sides of the block. 
Nevertheless, it took me the best 
part of my first day to write them 
up, because besides counting them I 
had to check every office and store 
in the block to make sure no one was 
living under a counter or in a filing 
cabinet. I made $2.69 that day. 

At the same time I was thankful 
to break into census taking that way 
because I had not looked forward 
to enumerating with much eagerness. 
On the one hand, asking personal 
questions of total strangers goes 
against the grain; on the other, there 
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had been a good deal of talk in school 
about the tough customers we would 
meet, particularly in my districts, 
which reputedly are in the tender- 
loin. I know for sure that parts of 
them were off limits for all women in 
the armed services during the war; 
and a friend who once lived in one 
of my streets assures me it is sup- 
posed to be the center of whatever 
dope traffic Washington may boast. 

Maybe so. Maybe the area is 
steeped in sin, weltering in crime and 
wallowing in vice. All I know is I 
saw no evidence of it whatever. True, 
I had occasional difficulty with Chi- 
nese residents. But this invariably 
proved to be based on a misappre- 
hension that I was engaged in a 
gigantic scheme to deport the reluc- 
tant respondents. Outside of that, 





able charge being, “Why don’t they 
get it from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau?” 

The answer is that only part of the 
total population files income tax re- 
turns. The census statisticians are 


interested—strictly for statistical 
uses—not alone in those who file in- 
come tax reports but in everybody. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau could 
not possibly come up with the kind 
of data on income distribution that 
the census sampling will produce. 
The poorest job on public relations 
was done in connection with “T 
Night” (T for Transient). It is gen- 
erally supposed that in 1940 about 
five hundred thousand to a million 
people went uncounted, because they 
had no fixed address. The scheme 
devised to get them in the count this 


But next time, let’s see if we can’t do a better 


job of preparing both the people and the enumerators 


in the interests of accuracy. 


I can say emphatically that a nicer, 
kindlier, politer, more respectable 
and cooperative lot of people I never 
met. I have without exception been 
invited to come in and sit down 
without my suggesting either (cen- 
sus enumerators may not enter a 
house without being asked to do so). 
And I have had regretfully to refuse 
a perfect deluge of invitations to eat, 
drink and smoke. 

While the previous preparation 
was good, the same cannot be said of 
the census taking’s public relations. 
There was too much yak in the press 
about the enormous number, and the 
intimacy, of the questions that would 
be asked. Most people whom I 
counted were astonished to discover 
that four out of five persons can be 
recorded in less than one minute 
apiece and that even every fifth per- 
son can be dealt with in under three 
minutes. At least one congressman 
with, of course, an eye to his own 
publicity, put the blast on the Census 
Bureau for asking every fifth person 
a few simple questions about in- 
come. The supposedly unanswer- 


By HENRY TETLOW 


time was to enumerate everybody in 
every hotel, tourist court or camp, 
flop house—every place in which 
transients hole up. The Individual 
Census Report Form was used for 
the T Night count. This provides 
space for the respondent’s home ad- 
dress. Those without home ad- 
dresses write “guest of the hotel,” 
or whatever. The individual returns 
are sorted and shipped to the area 
offices in which the home addresses 
are located, to be verified, and to see 
that these people are not counted 
twice. The residue is the number 
of genuine transients without fixed 
addresses. 

Really a good idea. The trouble 
was that it was not publicized. The 
big headache on T Night was selling 
the idea to the citizenry. “But I 
have just been counted at home.” 
“My wife will give me to the census 
man.” “Why should I bother with 
this now when I’m checking out for 
home tomorrow?” “Government 
bungling as usual!” “I haven’t got 
time now.” And so on and on and 
on. Invariably if one had time to 
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explain precisely what was going on 
—the intent of the enumeration— 
people cooperated. The trouble was 
lack of time. A few newspaper 
stories and radio announcements 
would have helped enormously. As 
it is, it will be surprising if the T 
Night enumeration turns out eighty 
per cent complete. 

And that, by indirection, leads me 
back to that $2.69 mentioned above. 
As this is written, in mid-April, the 
census is far from complete. The 
original target was to start April 1 
and finish in two weeks. There are 
two reasons why it was not accom- 
plished. The first is the time factor. 
It isn’t enumerating that takes time; 
it’s finding people at home, the num- 
ber of callbacks that have to be made 
to complete a district. And they 





must be made. Every person and 
every dwelling unit must be counted. 

The other big obstacle to a quick 
job lies in the way census enumer- 
ators were signed on and the basis on 
which they are paid. In the first 
place, let me assure you that there 
is no “politics” involved, unless it’s 
politics if Joe Blow’s congressman 
says, “Why don’t you go down to the 
district census office and get yourself 
a job?” I know for sure there was 
no politics in my appointment. My 
tip to the job came from the US Em- 
ployment Service. They told me it 
was about a four weeks job preceded 
by a week of paid schooling and that 
the pay ran around nine or ten dol- 
lars a day. I high-tailed across town 
to the district census headquarters 
and asked to be taken on. They gave 
me a formal application blank and 
told me the job would run about 
three weeks; that it was piece work 
at which one could earn seven or 
eight dollars a day; and that it was 
preceded by a small aptitude test and 
a week’s paid schooling, starting 
Monday, March 26. I filled out the 
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application, took and passed the test. 

On Monday, March 26, the man 
who later turned out to be my super- 
visor telephoned to inquire if I were 
still interested in the job. Did I 
understand that it was contract piece 
work and that I would not be paid 
until the job was complete? Well, 
I hadn’t understood it that way, but 
I needed the money. I was told to 
report at one o'clock Tuesday for 
schooling. 

Somewhere along the line I had 
heard the piece rate was seven cents 
a name, plus certain bonuses. On the 
strength of the prospects held out by 
the Employment Service and census 
headquarters, I’d estimated my take 
should run about $250, plus or minus, 
for the whole tour of duty. 

By the time my prospective forty 


hours schooling had shrunk to an 
actual fifteen, and by the time the 
figure of an average 1000 of popula- 
tion per enumerator had cropped up, 
I had revised this anticipation dras- 


tically; cut it in half, in fact. Then 
I went out on the beat. That first 
day’s gross of $2.69 was actually 
$1.41 net. I was about to toss in the 
towel but decided to try it a while 
longer. 

I completed my first district except 
for callbacks in six days, with aver- 
age earnings of $3.14 a day, less car- 
fares, lunches and shoe leather. I 
am going to finish the job for reasons 
of my own. One of them being that 
I need the money. No cracks about 
“Never mind the other reasons,” 
please. There is another reason. 
There are other compensations: in- 
tangibles. The surprise of enumer- 
ating a third cousin I didn’t even 
know I had. The discovery of a lad 
from the Great Smokies playing a 
dulcimer he had made himself. A 
dulcimer!—a musical instrument that 
has been obsolete for centuries. 
Again, it is nice to know that occa- 


sionally an opportunity arises to do 
a good turn in a small, unofficial way. 
As in the case of the elderly lady 
who had just buried her last blood 
relative and was having trouble with 
her surviving in-laws. Not big 
trouble; little, picky things. She had 
no one left to talk to about them. 
All she wanted to do was get it off 
her chest. So for forty minutes of 
my not-too-valuable time I let her 
unload on me. It clearly did her 
good. 

Me and my compensations are all 
very well, but— 

The thing that troubles me is what 
the taxpayers are going to get out of 
it. In the first place, the misrepre- 
sentations held out to induce us to 
sign up were a calculated risk. I 
know because the last day of school 
we were sent out on a three-hour 
trial run of actual census taking be- 
fore the job officially began. Imme- 
diately after our final class assem- 
bled, following the field trial, a pair 
of higher-ups came into the class- 
room to check how many of my 
group had quit. 

Long experience of hiring and re- 
taining crews of commercial can- 
vassers has convinced me you must 
be very careful what representations 
you make to the candidate for a job. 
If you paint a picture so glowing 
that a few hours work is enough to 
convince anyone but a dolt that the 
prospective rate of return cannot 
consistently be reached (the nearest 
I’ve come to it yet was $7.91 for a 
twelve-hour day), you are bound to 
have a big percentage of all your 
starters drop out quickly. The meth- 
od used by the Census Bureau to 
hurdle that one is surely of dubious 
worth: to withhold all payment until 
the job is complete. Perhaps not 
many will drop out. Perhaps too 
many need the money too badly. If 
they don’t drop out, what’s going to 
happen? 


Tue covernment, like every indi- 
vidual in this vale of tears, is going 
to get what it pays for, no more, no 
less. A sufficiently large percentage 
of those enumerators who stick it out 
are going to do a hurried, slipshod 
job. Some are even going to cheat. 
The main objective of these doubtful 
stickers-to-the-job will be to finish 
it—finish it any way at all—as quick- 
ly as possible so as to get paid. Since 
the pay is poor, it follows as the night 
the day that a lot of the 1950 census 
—enough of it to spoil the whole 
batch—will be poor: inaccurate, re- 
plete with the sins both of omission 
and commission. THE END 
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EAR YE! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
The Town Crier, in his three- 
cornered hat and his fancy waistcoat, 
shuffles along the cobblestones of the 
narrow thoroughfare, while ladies in 
their hoop skirts and leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves and gentlemen in silk knee 
breeches and powdered wigs gather 
around to hear the news and the lat- 
est proclamations. A little farther 
down the alley a group of wandering 
musicians are strumming their fid- 
dles, and still another group are 
singing folk songs. In a charming, 
formal garden, afternoon tea is being 
served by winsome little misses in 
their quaint, old-fashioned dresses, 
while the young people are buzzing 
excitedly about the square dance to 
be held a few hours hence. And 
above it all is heard the voice of the 
Town Crier: “Hear ye! Hear ye!” 
It all sounds like a day out of yes- 
teryear when many colorful colonial 
characters walked this historic thor- 
oughfare. And yet it has been hap- 
pening one day each year for the 
last eleven years, and it will happen 
again on June 3 this year. For the 
first Saturday in June is now set 
aside as Elfreth’s Alley Day in Phila- 
delphia, and it’s a gala occasion for 
those who like to turn back the pages 
and relive for a few brief hours the 
happy times of another age when life 
moved at a slower tempo. 

Visitors to Philadelphia rarely fail 
to tour the city’s much-publicized 
shrines — Independence Hall, Car- 
penter’s Hall, the Betsy Ross House, 
Old Christ Church, Penn Treaty 
Park, Old Swede’s Church, Frank- 
lin’s grave, Valley Forge. But com- 
paratively few ever find their way 
to this historic alley tucked away in 
the modern city’s busy wholesale 
district, just north of Arch Street 
between Front and Second Streets. 
In fact, so careless are we of our 
treasures and so forgetful of our past 
that the little byway—it’s just one 
block long and barely wide enough 
for a stagecoach—would have dis- 
appeared some years ago had not a 
determined group of citizens banded 
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In June of each year, an historic event of 


colonial days is brought back te life. 


Yesterday's 
Quaint Byway 


By HERBERT G. MOORE 


themselves together into the Elfreth’s 
Alley Association and campaigned 
to save it. Several of the old houses 
had already been torn down, others 
were to follow to clear a site for a 
warehouse. The city officials were 
not interested—they had already re- 
named the alley Cherry Street; the 
historical societies had no funds 
available for this purpose. 

But a group of citizens, with little 
or no financial backing, saved the 
day. They held off the demolisher’s 
ax, raised money to buy some of the 
properties, persuaded others to do 
likewise, and are now engaged in re- 
storing them to their former charm. 
The annual fete is their way of show- 
ing the people what they have done 
—and are doing—to preserve a bit 
of yesterday in the midst of today’s 
busy world. 

Elfreth’s Alley is reputed to be the 
oldest street of homes in North 
America — thirty-three little brick 
colonial houses, each over 200 years 
old, once occupied and still occupied 
by just plain, average citizens. It is 
worth a visit any day in the year, but 
especially on Elfreth’s Alley Day, for 
then the residents and members of 
the association dress in colonial garb, 
most of the houses are thrown open 
for public inspection, and many his- 
toric documents and priceless relics 
are on display. 

You leave the hustle and bustle of 
the modern city, turn the corner, and 
are suddenly transported into an- 
other world and another age. You 
walk on some of the original cobble- 
stones, past old hitching posts, be- 
tween rows of ancient houses, the 
first of which was built in 1694. 
There’s the artist’s shop at No. 136 
and the old coach house at No. 135. 
There’s the fire mark on the wall of 
No. 129, which informed the volun- 
teer fire brigades of colonial days 
that they would be rewarded for ex- 
tinguishing a fire on those premises; 
and the beautiful spinning balcony 
extending across the second floor of 





a house on adjoining Bladen’s Court. 
The doors with their brass knockers 
and H-hinges, the worn marble steps 
and their ancient shoescrapers, the 
narrow dormers and the old shutters 
and turnbuckles, the fascinating but- 
terfly shelves in the cupboards, the 
huge kitchen fireplaces with their 
oak lintels and pot-cranes — yes, 
there’s much to see and enjoy in 
Elfreth’s Alley. 

Tradition has it that Stephen Gi- 
rard lived for a time at 111 Elfreth’s 
Alley. Betsy Griscom, better known 
to us by her married name of Betsy 
Ross, walked along the alley daily on 
her way to her’ schoolmistress’ 
house. Dolly Payne, who was to 
become Dolly Madison, was a fre- 
quent visitor. William Cobbett, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of Peter 
Porcupine, had his print shop just 
down Second Street and must often 
have passed this way. Talleyrand is 
said to have sought refuge here after 
his flight from the French Revolu- 
tion, and undoubtedly Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Robert Morris 
and other famous colonial figures 
must have known the street well. 

But these houses were occupied 
for the most part by just plain people 
who took no part in the important 
deliberations of the day, but whose 
names can be found in the earliest 
city directory — William Atkinson, 
shipwright; Daniel Trotter, cabinet- 
maker; Lewis Cress, shallopman; 
Edward Brennan, porter; John 
Broomstone, pewterer; Adam Rees, 
cordwainer; Thomas Tracy, sea cap- 
tain; Isaac Donaldson, hatter; Re- 
becca Jones, schoolmistress. 

Penn’s “fair, greene towne” had 
many such alleys and courts, and 
they were where the tradesmen lived 
—honest, hard-working folks who 
didn’t make the history books, but 
who were then as now the backbone 
of the nation. And they are the kind 
of people who still live there, for 
Elfreth’s Alley is not a museum; it 
is actually being lived in now by the 
busy, working people of 1950, just as 
in 1750. 

Yes, it’s a colorful little byway, 
and on its festive fete day on June 3 
it will take you back to the days of 
old Jeremiah Elfreth, one of the 
earliest settlers, and his nephew, 
Henry Elfreth, whose name the alley 
took, and all the other good people 
who helped to lay the foundation for 
a great nation. It’s all part of a good- 
ly heritage, preserved for us today— 
and for those who will follow us to- 
morrow—by public-spirited citizens 
who would not stand by while it was 
destroyed. THE END 
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Wien their good sportsmanship program, 


Reading, Pennsylvania Key Clubbers 


are sowing 


THE SEEDS OF CHTAENSHIP 


By ROTH WYRICK 


INCE THE football season began 

last fall, teen-agers and adults 
around Reading, Pennsylvania have 
developed a better attitude toward 
athletic competition. Booing used to 
be common during high school foot- 
ball and basketball games. Fans 
often tried to drown out cheers of 
opposing rooters, and host schools 
were sometimes rude to visiting 
teams. Pranksters and _ hooligans 
used to display school spirit by van- 
dalizing property. 

The Reading High School Key 
Club’s good sportsmanship program 
is changing all this. Booing is rarely 
heard now and most schools show 
greater courtesy to visiting teams 
and students. There are no more 
cases of sidewalk painting, grand- 
stand raiding or partisan vandalism. 

What is more important, the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored youth group is call- 
ing attention to an attitude of fair 
play that is basic to Christian living 
and the democratic way of life. 

When Key Clubbers had planned 
their good sportsmanship campaign, 
they took the idea to other schools 
in the conference. Principals, sports 
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Key Clubbers examine trophies to be 
awarded for sportsmanlike competition. 
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writers, coaches, students, cheer 
leaders and bandsmen were enthu- 
siastic about promoting fair play, 
and all eight schools were ready to 
participate in the Reading plan when 
the 1949 football season opened. 
Each school organized a sportsman- 
ship committee, made up of eight 
adults and eight teen-agers. From 
the grandstands and sidelines, mem- 
bers of each committee graded op- 
posing teams and rooters on the ba- 
sis of behavior before, during and 
after the game. Did the other school’s 
band share the field at half time? 
Did fans from the other school boo 
or jeer? Did the host school extend 
basic courtesies to visiting team and 
fans? Were the visitors apprecia- 
tive? These and more than fifteen 
other questions were considered by 
each school’s committee after every 
game. 

At the end of the football season, 
each committee studied its data on 
other schools and then voted to 
choose the most sportsmanlike visit- 
ing and host team. The school com- 
mittee announced its decision to an 
all-conference meeting where the 
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This committee is judging sportsmanship 
ratings at a recent basketball tourney. 
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Key Club Governor Dave Hoffman dis- 
tributes “Be A Good Sport” pamphlets. 


contest winner was picked on the 
basis of committee votes. The top 
school was given a handsome trophy 
by the Reading High School Key 
Club. This grading procedure was 
followed to determine a winning 
school for the basketball season, too. 

After the second trophy had been 
awarded, Key Clubbers evaluated 
their first year’s work by interview- 
ing players, coaches, cheer leaders 
and principals, who indicated that 
the project should be continued. 
Summing up the job ahead, one 
coach said: “As a whole, the student 
body has been cooperative, but some 
of the older fans have not. I think 
that the adult has to be shown the 
true meaning of sportsmanship.” 

The implications of this thought 
are profound — the lack of sports- 
manship which so many adults dis- 
play at football fields and inside 
gymnasiums is the same attitude 
which causes our worst social prob- 
lems: crime, unprincipled politics, 
divorce and religious prejudice to 
name a few. If capital and labor had 
observed the rules of fair play, there 
would be no need for a Taft-Hartley 
Law or a Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Citizenship, too, is largely a question 
of good sportsmanship. Responsibil- 
ities as well as benefits are involved, 
and the person who takes the bene- 
fits without accepting the responsi- 
bilities is a bad sport in a far more 
serious way than the fan who boos 
an umpire. 

Bad sportsmanship is waning 
throughout the conference because 
people have discovered more fun in 
fair play than they used to get from 
old-fashioned partisan rivalry. But 
the most important product of the 
Reading High School Key Club’s 
good sportsmanship program is the 
responsible, Christian attitude which 
is being instilled in the minds of 
hundreds of youngsters who will soon 
be voters and parents of the next 


generation. THE END 



































HEN THE Marshall Plan expires 
W in July of 1952 would you like 
to see it remain a thing of the past 
and all foreign financial aid give way 
to complete self-reliance on the part 
of European nations? If you do, you 
should be interested in knowing that 
the European nations feel that way, 
too. They’re just as tired of being 
called beggar nations as we are tired 
of being known as Santa Claus. 

Would you like to see them get off 
the charity list and get to work pro- 
ducing goods and earning their way? 
So would they. Take Belgium, for 
example. Its government represen- 




































Like most other Marshall Plan countries, 

Belgium wants our trade, not our charity. Below 
is the entrance to a merchandise exhibit 

opened in Chicago where such goods as draperies 
(above, left) are on exhibition, 






Marshall Planning for 1952 


By FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 









tatives here have set up permanent 
exhibits in Chicago, New Orleans, 
Kansas City and Dallas for the show- 
ing of Belgian manufactured goods. 
Although administered by the gov- 
ernment, these exhibits are spon- 
sored and financed by 200 Belgian 
manufacturers. 

Belgium hopes along with most of 
us that in July of 1952 she will not 
need the Marshall Plan. But reali- 
zation of that hope does not depend 
solely upon the strength or weakness 
of communism in Belgium at that 
time, but on whether or not Belgium 
can find a market for the goods that 
we are so insistent the Marshall Plan 
countries get down to business and 
make. Neither Belgium nor any 
other country can compete with our 
high tariff and buy our goods when 
we insist on being paid in American 
dollars. 

There is no question that it is our 
right to impose tariffs and to insist 
on dollar payment for our goods 
abroad, but it is rather inconsistent 
to enforce these rights at the same 
time we criticize European nations 
for not being going concerns. Since 
these unfortunate countries that 


Belgian businessmen have opened perma- 
nent exhibits in Chicago, New Orleans, 
Kansas City and Dallas to show her fa- 
mous lace and other skilled craft goods. 
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If we’re going to discontinue 
the Marshall Plan, we should 
at least take the two steps 
necessary to make world trade 
possible: lower our tariff 


and accept foreign currency. 


were struck harder than we were 
during the war need more of our 
goods and services than we need 
theirs, they must buy more from us 
than we buy from them. But if we 
insist on receiving dollars for all our 
merchandise, we are imposing an 
obviously impossible condition. 
While we are so insistent that 
other nations become self-support- 
ing and seem so righteous in our 
demands, those other nations feel 
just as righteous in asking for the 
even break that will allow them to 
seek markets on equal terms. When 
you begin to get their viewpoint, our 
position doesn’t seem so strong. 
Here are some facts in the case of 
this one small but enterprising na- 
tion that show whether her interest 
in the Marshall Plan is motivated by 
selfishness or by self-reliance. Only 
one per cent of the money Belgium 
gets from the United States through 
Marshall Plan aid is an outright gift. 
The bulk of the remaining ninety- 
nine per cent is put at the disposal 
of other countries so that they can 
buy goods that the Belgians make 
and so the Belgians in turn earn dol- 
lars to pay for purchases in this 


Val-Saint Lambert glassware was famous 
the world over before the war, with this 
Belgian house turning out 10,000 pieces 
of crystal and semi-crystal annually. 

















Belgium’s new trade exhibit in Chicago is directed by the consul, 

Louis F. Borremans, left, who is showing merchandise to two prominent 
Chicago merchants, Hector Suyker, president of the Fair Store, 

and Robert Woodcock, import manager of Marshall Field and Company. 


eountry. Belgium herself thus has 
a little Marshall Plan with Belgium 
on the giving instead of the receiving 
end. Belgium is so anxious to make 
her way by means of trade and not. 
by charity that she is willing to make 
available to others almost all she re- 
ceives from us for just the opportu- 
nity of being able to make and sell 
goods. 

Belgium is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world, 
and for that reason has turned to 
industrialization. Although her to- 
tal area is relatively small she is 


Art and luxury goods, jewelry and plated 
ware are high on Belgium’s list of goods 
which she exported in great quantity 
before the war in a free world economy. 





favorably situated on the world map 
with respect to seaports and weather. 
The people are aggressive, hard 
working and value their independ- 
ence. 

But like Great Britain, Belgium 
cannot be self-sufficient. She needs 
our steel and our grain—our refrig- 
erators and our electric ranges, our 
tractors and machinery. But in ex- 
change she would like to sell us 
glassware, linens, woolen goods, 
ceramics, laces and many other art 
and luxury goods. We bought these 

(See MARSHALL PLANNING page 44) 


Other European countries make hand 
crafted products, too, such as_ wicker- 
ware in great quantity for export, and 
cannot consume all they are producing. 




















Above—This “Hornet’s Nest” rock formation intrigues the youths 
who add to their knowledge of geology during their visit to Wisconsin 
Dells. Below—There is a picnic during the two-day outing 

| which practically doubles the population of the town each year. 
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This state-wide outing 
for patrol boys and girls 
is sponsored each year 
by the Kiwanis Club 

of Wisconsin Dells, which 


entertains 2000 kids. 


Delegates 
to the 
Dells 


By FRANK MORRISON 


| Cees MONTHS preceding the first 
weekend in June, school safety 
patrol boys and girls all over Wis- 
consin look forward to the climaxing 
event of their year-long volunteer 
job—a two-day outing at Wisconsin 
Dells. 

This June, the seventh annual 
Wisconsin Congress of School Safety 
Patrols will be held at the famous 
vacationland city, with the Kiwanis 
Club of Wisconsin Dells playing host, 
joining with the safety division of 
the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment and the Wisconsin division of 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion in sponsoring the affair. 

For two days, this city of 2000 is 
almost doubled in population as hun- 
dreds of safety patrol youths, accom- 
panied by adult chaperons, are wel- 
comed to this picturesque area. 

Hotel and cottage owners make 
available their facilities at excep- 
tionally low rates, restaurateurs 
agree to serve similar menus at very 
reasonable prices, and students in 
the local high school work with the 
faculty and the Kiwanians in pre- 
paring the way for the safety cadets. 

For many of the youths coming to 
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the Safety Patrol Congress, this is 
the first time away from home over- 
night, but the delegates are in good 
hands, with the Kiwanis club alert to 
see that everything goes according 
to schedule, and with the delegates 
having at least one chaperon for 
each twenty registered youths. 

At regular intervals throughout 
the two days, trips by motor launch- 
es are made on the Wisconsin River, 
taking delegates on a three-hour ride 
through the colorful Upper Dells re- 
gion. Three stops are made during 
the route of travel so youngsters and 
adults can explore the beautiful and 
famous glens and small canyons lo- 
cated among weird rock formations. 

The best known of these strange 
formations is Stand Rock, near which 
an Indian ceremonial is presented 
nightly during the summer tourist 
season. 

Stand Rock is set apart by a dis- 
tance of several feet from the main- 
land, and a dog named Watch has 
been trained to jump across the gap, 
providing an exciting moment for 
onlookers. In earlier days, Indians 
and early white men jumped the gap, 
but this is now forbidden. 

Cold Water Canyon, Witches’ 
Gulch, Devil’s Elbow, Hornet’s Nest, 
Navy Yards and The Narrows are 
fantastic natural formations also 
viewed by the visitors. 

Friday night the delegates fill to 
capacity the gymnasium of the high 


Delegates who climb forest fire protec- 
tion tower on Blue Mound, near the Dells, 
have a wonderful view of the landscape. 


school, where two hours of top-flight 
entertainment under direction of 
Magician Ben Bergor await the 
youths and their sponsor representa- 
tives. Acrobatic stunts, Indian bird 
calls and animal imitations, singing, 
instrumental numbers, brief talks 
and plenty of magic provide a pro- 
gram long to be remembered. 

After a full day of excitement, del- 
egates are glad to get to bed shortly 
after ten o’clock, to dream of what 
Saturday holds in store. 

High school bands arrive the next 
day by bus from half a dozen cities, 
to take part in a parade of patrol 
units. Viewing this year’s parade 
will be Governor Oscar Rennebohm, 
Superintendent George Watson of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Commissioner B. L. Mar- 
cus of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, and others. 

Parading with the patrol units and 
bands are Indians in their rainbow- 
colored attire, horses ridden by small 
and large riders, and other vehicles. 
The patrol youths carry banners 
telling which schools they represent, 
and they display posters bearing 
many safety slogans. 

Following the parade, a huge pic- 
nic is held in Bowman Memorial 
Park. Outdoor eating here is at its 
best. Later the delegates roam 
through Wisconsin Dells again, as- 
sembling at their temporary “homes” 
at times previously agreed upon, re- 





There are so many kids in 

town that local patrol lads have to 
control them. All appreciate meeting 
colleagues from other cities. 


luctant to leave but happy to have 
spent two days in a vacation won- 
derland. 

Truly their year’s safety work in 
protecting the lives of their class- 
mates has been well rewarded. 
About one out of every ten Wiscon- 
sin school safety patrol boys and 
girls is enabled to attend the annual 
congress at Wisconsin Dells, their 
trips being financed in a variety of 
ways. Some youths pay much of 
their own expenses, while others are 
honored by local home town civic 
groups, parent-teacher associations, 
police departments, county boards 
and other organizations. THE END 


The hydroelectric dam of the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company proves to be an interesting diversion for those who want to see 
something besides scenery. The trip is highly educational. 
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By ROY H. MURRAY 






If you prepare for it, old 
age can be a fascinating period of life instead of 


something to be dreaded. This Kiwanis club 





has made a project of helping elderly persons enjoy their later years. 


NE OF THE most important un- 

developed areas in American 
life is old age. Its resources are rich 
and numerous. Experience, wisdom, 
skills and leisure are among the most 
valuable. While many of our re- 
sources are being depleted, these are 
growing more abundant. At one time 
only four per cent of our population 
were past sixty-five; but now eight 
per cent are in that age group; and 
by the end of the century the pro- 
portion will double again. 

It is easy to see why old age has 
been considered a calamity, second 
only to dying young. Old people were 
in the minority. They seemed ill- 
fitted to the exhausting labors and 
adventures of taming a continent. 
Young people pitied them, so they 
pitied themselves. Our patterns of 
romance, beauty and heroism were 
molded to the vigorous lines of 
youth. Old people were “has beens.” 

Until recently this situation pre- 
sented no serious social problem. 
Most people lived on or near a farm 
where there were tasks fitted to the 
powers of all ages from the cradle to 
the grave. There was always room 
for one more in the large houses of 
former generations. But old age as- 
sistance and pension programs are 
sure signs that those days are gone. 
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So are the projects by and for older 
people that are springing up in 
churches and city welfare depart- 
ments. Public officials, welfare work- 
ers, religious leaders and educators 
are being stirred into action. But 
by the very nature of older people 
we cannot adequately solve their 
most fundamental problems nor best 
release their resources for the good 
of the community by doing some- 
thing for them. It is not charity 
that they want, but a chance. 

All of this was well known to Al- 
bert Sands, Rock Island, Illinois Ki- 
wanis member. In his work as man- 
ager of the district office of the Social 
Security Administration, he met a 
good many people of the quad-city 
region who were facing these prob- 
lems. And they were not all finding 
satisfactory solutions. Some were 
among the 4,000,000 people in our 
nation over sixty-five who are fi- 
nancially independent. But they had 
nothing to do that challenged their 
brains or used their time. Others 
were among the 6,000,000 older peo- 
ple who are dependent upon relatives 
or some form of community assist- 
ance. Their idleness only added to 
their maladjustment. 

Typical of the thing that stirred 
Sands to action was what he saw 


happening to one of his friends. This 
man had been a capable and valued 
business executive and a leader in 
the industrial life of the community. 
He was retired at the age of sixty- 
five, although in the best of health, 
according to the policy of his com- 
pany. Now he felt useless and was 
beginning to believe that he had been 
a failure. Another retired with en- 
thusiasm; now he would get all the 
fishing he wanted. He did—in about 
two months. His wife was worried. 
He would do nothing but “just sit.” 
Sands knew a lot of people like that 
and others who soon would be in a 
similar position. 

When Kiwanian Sands put his con- 
cern up to his fellow club members, 
he found them interested. Of course, 
this was a community service project 
that was a natural for Kiwanis. But 
many members could see themselves 
coming to retirement age in a few 
years. Then these problems would be 
of personal as well as community 
concern. With their backing, Sands 
formed a committee that repre- 
sented the school system, labor 
unions, the manufacturers associa- 
tion, the churches, the mayor—about 
twenty organizations in all. 

This committee dug into the situ- 
ation and came up with what turned 
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out to be a sound understanding of 
the basic needs of older people— 
something to do. Like people of any 
age, those past sixty-five need work 
or play that is interesting and that 
calls out their best. At the same 
time their activity must fit their 
strength and the realities of the eco- 
nomic life around them. And most 
communities are organized to meet 
the play and work needs of people of 
almost every other age group but 
those over sixty-five. Clearly an edu- 
cational program was the first 
project. 

A series of lecture and discussion 
programs was finally arranged under 
the title, “Living Through the Older 
Years.” Speakers were secured 
from universities in three states. 
Local ministers, lawyers, and men 
of other professions were added to 
the list. Ten meetings in all were 
held during October, November, and 
December of last year covering the 
following fields: biological aging, 
psychological changes, physical and 
mental health, living arrangements, 
creative activities, religion, legal 
problems and social and economic 
security. 

This program was designed to help 
older people understand their prob- 
lems and the resources in themselves 


and in the community that they 
could call upon in meeting them. It 
recognized that every older person 
is an individualist with personal 
skills, opinions and interests that 
have been taking their unique shape 
for a long time. It recognized also 
that happiness and well-being de- 
pend, for older people as for every- 
one else, more upon what they are 
and how they understand themselves 
than upon anything that can be done 
for them. 


Avrenvance at the series ranged 
from 100 to 200. Nearly all of those 
who came were past fifty, and most 
of them beyond sixty-five. This age 
pattern is a good illustration of one 
reason why there is an old age prob- 
lem. Most people do very little about 
“Living Through the Older Years” 
until they are nearly there. Then 
they can only make the best of a 
situation that could have been bet- 
ter if they had thought about it 
earlier. 

The problem of an income and a 
place to live is easiest to see and 
perhaps for that reason has been the 
first to get public attention. Profes- 
sor Edwin E. Witt, chairman of the 
economic division of the University 
of Wisconsin, in his address to one 
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Albert Sands, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Rock Island, 
Illinois, and in charge of the district office of the Social Security 
Administration, advises those who come to his office to attend 
the series of lectures sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
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of the “Living Through the Older 
Years” audiences at Rock Island, ad- 
vised against any social security sys- 
tem to which the future beneficiaries 
do not make a contribution. Any sys- 
tem based on outright grants would 
become a political football and would 
soon be a system of insecurity rather 
than one of security. 

For those who have a small but as- 
sured income in retirement, a New 
Jersey project offers promise. Roose- 
velt Park, a “colony for aged,” was 
started at Millville in 1937 by Miss 
Effie Morrison, a social worker. She 
secured a grant for the use of 300 
acres of idle land belonging to the 
city and $30,000 from the federal 
government. She erected thirteen 
three-room cottages and brought 
water, electricity and gas to the plot. 
Since that time the buildings have 
been increased to twenty-eight. They 
are available to people over sixty- 
five at a rental of six dollars per 
month for single people and eight 
dollars for couples. The project is 
self-supporting through rents and 
donations. A couple can live at 
Roosevelt Park on as little as fifty 
dollars per month. A garden, com- 
munity life geared to the interests 
of older people, and freedom with 
security make this an attractive 
solution to the problems of those 
older people who are fortunate 
enough to find a vacancy at Roose- 
velt Park. Projects like this could 
be started in hundreds of commun- 
ities in every part of both Canada 
and the United States. 

Two of the most frustrating ex- 
periences of old age are the slowing 
down of the physical functions and 
the reduction of energy output. An- 
other is the relentless approach of 
death. Doctors are working on these 
problems—have, in fact, developed 
a branch of medicine called geri- 
atrics to investigate and treat the ill- 
ness of older people. But with all 
of the advance made in medicine 
during the past half century and the 
increase of twenty years in the life 
expectancy of a child born in Amer- 
ica, the life expectancy of a man or 
woman of sixty-five is only two years 
more than it was fifty years ago. 
The great saving in life has been at 
the beginning, not at the end. 

For this reason Professor Steven 
M. Horvath of the department of 
physiology of the State University of 
Iowa, urged members of the Rock 
Island school for “Living Through 
the Older Years” to adjust their ac- 
tivities and desires to the conditions 
of the aging body rather than expect 

(See INEVITABLE page 46) 
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OUR OVERGROWY DEMOCRACY - 





—— has big things to do in 
these days. There are those who 
believe with Raymond Schuessler in 
the May issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine that this requires big govern- 
ment. Yet there is growing alarm 
at the mushrooming of bureaucracy. 
It isn’t the size, exactly, that mat- 
ters. It’s efficiency, and not losing 
sight of John Citizen. 

So government, big or little, must 
not trip on its own shoestrings; and 
it must not become impersonal. So, 
we have concluded, the national ex- 
ecutive branch must be streamlined 
in accord with the Hoover Report. 

But we can’t stop there. The rest 
of government must be simplified so 
the citizen and his representative can 
get together. And so that the citizen 
and his needs, not any time-honored 
institution, are paramount. And so 
that the voter, not some vested in- 
terest, can maintain his legislative 
checks and balances against top- 
heavy administration all along the 
line—below the national level. 

Many subnational agencies are due 
for an overhauling. Often federal 
government, even and_ especially 
when interested in John Citizen, has 
had to bypass state or county or 
township government, either because 
their scope or resources in dealing 
with an issue were too limited, or 
because they were hampered by ves- 
tigial remains of political mechanics 
effective only in a bygone age. 

Whatever we do or don’t do about 





The Danger in Regionalism 








the channels of democracy, this must 
stand as a first premise: our faith in 
government of, by and for the people 
is basic. What John Citizen wants 
must finally stand, regardless of 
what you or I, politicians or busi- 
nessmen, capital or labor, or anyone 
else may think is best as a group. 

When the individual is the major 
end, modern educators, psychologists 
and ministers have learned to start 
with him where he is, and with his 
needs, creating agencies to function 
in light of these. Schools no longer 
have “subject-centered curricula,” 
consisting of pigeon-holes of knowl- 
edge into which each person is 
squeezed, willy-nilly, but “person- 
centered curricula,” in which sub- 
ject-matter and course plans grow 
out of the individuals and their dif- 
fering needs. But in government, 
we are perhaps saddled with insti- 
tutions no longer quite functional, 
and the addition of modern agencies 
without the elimination of the archa- 
ic ones leads to confusion. 

In attempting to deal with citizens 
and their needs, big government has 
discovered that the atmosphere that 
men breathe is economic, social, cul- 
tural and religious, instead of politi- 
cal. What binds men-in one village 
to men in another village is not their 
situation in the same political unit— 
state, county or township—but a 
common background of culture, 
common problems in relation to the 
land or their livelihood, or their sit- 


uation in the same trading area. 
Government has slowly been waking 
up to the fact that its real divisions, 
in which its people live and move, 
are not states but regions. People 
in the same watershed or trading 
area have problems involving gov- 
ernment which only the homogene- 
ous region can effectively administer. 

A lot of people, sensing this, are 
all excited. Some enthusiasts want 
to establish regional authorities like 
the TVA all over the map. Others 
are alarmed and want to nip “region- 
alism” in the bud—beginning with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Before we choose up sides, let’s 
have a reasonable look at regional- 
ism, because what we come to be- 
lieve about it now will make a great 
deal of difference to the Columbia 
Valley and the Missouri Valley, and, 
perhaps, to New England or the Ar- 
kansas Valley or any one of a num- 
ber of such areas. 

The government has, to date, just 
one thorough-going experiment in 
regionalism—the TVA. If we turn 
our attention there for a little time, 
it is not because we are presently 
concerned with TVA in itself, but 
only to judge whether, in the use of 
this new tool of democracy, anything 
valuable may be learned to stream- 
line government without a loss of 
essential democracy. 

A year ago, The Christian Advo- 
cate sent me to TVA-land for an on- 
the-spot analysis of the impact of 


Regional commissioners, with direct centrol over Local areas but accountable only to 
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those who appointed them in Washington, are a growing hindrance to true democracy. 
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home missions and of TVA upon the 
region’s life. In my first writings, I 
dealt mainly with TVA’s conserva- 
tion of natural and human resources, 
hardly at all with dams and power 
projects, and on this basis, returned 
a favorable report. For I did see the 
first small but hopeful results of a 
social revolution, a miraculous thing. 

Where land had been exploited 
until it lost power to repay the most 
strenuous efforts, I met farmers at 
their new homes or in lush fields, 
with smiles on their faces. Hoping 
these would keep a sense of steward- 
ship to raise them above living for 
today’s dollar as had some of their 
ancestors who denuded forests and 
silted up streams, I quoted some im- 
pressive statistics I had found in the 














Now I had anticipated something of 
this and checked in advance with 
Valley businessmen, including fellow 
Republicans. All that I met were 
for TVA. “Of course,” said TVA 
detractors elsewhere, “no one shoots 
at Santa Claus.” 

Still, most reactions I met with 
squared with what Barrett Shelton, 
Decatur, Alabama Daily editor, told 
the UN scientific conference: 

“TVA would be helpless to acti- 
vate community progress without the 
brains and the energies of a free 
people. In the beginning I opposed 
TVA. I didn’t know what it in- 
tended. I knew I wanted no govern- 
ment control of my life, nor over the 
lives of my people.” 

But, he went on to say, Decatur 
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Government has slowly been waking up to the fact that its real divisions, in which its 





people live and move, are not states but regions. 


field to conclude that TVA’s 1949 
report was correctly headed, “The 
Valley Is Paying Off.” 

While most readers approved, I 
found at once a small but noisy 
storm of protest from power people 
—and others (but none from TVA- 
land)—who accused me of socialism, 
and insisted TVA was a monstrosity. 
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had tried to better its own condi- 
tions, vainly, finally was hit by the 
depression. Then TVA’s represen- 
tative came and “we were almost 
frankly hostile.” But when asked 
what TVA would do for them, he 
said, nothing. “You’re going to do 
it.” And Barrett Shelton also related 
how TVA tools had been offered, but 


the task that was accomplished was 
one of local control. 

“Our first step was to form our 
own Chamber of Commerce.” “The 
people in TVA have worked weeks 
and months on some of our requests, 
and never once has there been any 
directive...” “Wehave come from 
the status of a well-nigh beaten citi- 
zenship ... to a hopeful, exuberant, 
smilingly confident people” Then, 
when anyone asks, “Wouldn’t all this 
have happened without a TVA?” his 
one answer to all is, “It didn’t.” 

I cross-questioned a friend who 
was formerly with the Associated 
Press in Chattanooga. His objective 
analysis is that the whole Valley was 
at first hostile, but as business lead- 
ers lived with TVA and saw it try 
its ideas of partnership with existing 
state and municipal agencies, and 
without administration in Washing- 
ton, they swung over to approval, 
including the newspapers. 

But when all this is said, all the 
“rethinking” that has been done 
makes it not at all clear that TVA 
is entirely on the side of the angels; 
there seems to be a danger in region- 
alism. The question will rise, Is this 
because of flexibilities inherent in a 
“democratic” structure, as some say, 
or is it because of something sinister, 
or because of some structural fault? 

Over against such commendations 
as R. L. Duffus’ The Valley and Its 
People, David Lilienthal’s books and 
the TVA reports, are such thorough- 
going attacks as W. V. Howard’s 
Authority in TVA Land, Tom Hum- 
phrey’s Oregon Journal series, 
“TVA: Miracle or Monster?” and 
such articles as Pamphleteer John T. 
Flynn’s “The Hidden Red Ink in 
TVA’s Books” (Reader’s Digest, De- 
cember 1947). 

Each writer sees a certain wheel- 
slip in democracy, each concludes 
that a federal power monopoly is 
TVA’s real purpose. Mr. Flynn con- 
tends that by manipulation of ac- 
counts, TVA has appeared to turn in 
a profit when it has not done so. 
Tom Humphrey says rates were 
pulled out of a hat before costs were 
figured, and later, allocations to 
power on multiple-purpose dams 
were arbitrarily made to fit the rate 
structures. 

Judging on present factors, TVA’s 
attackers may have scored a point. 
I do not pretend to be an accountant. 
But whether the Valley is paying off 
in dollars and cents or not, there is 
the deeper question of whether it 
has operated in the national interest 
and for the Valley resident. 

Former TVA Chairman David A. 
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Lilienthal has made at least three 
valuable observations. The first is 
that scientific achievements “may in- 
deed be evil, unless they have a 
moral purpose, unless they are con- 
ceived and carried out for the bene- 
fit of the people... .” With that, I 
assume, we are all agreed. 

Next, “I am persuaded that two 
other principles are essential. First, 
that resource development must be 
governed by the unity of Nature her- 
self. Second, that the people must 
participate actively in that develop- 
ment.” Regional unity, and demo- 
cratic control! 

Now to the minister of God, and 
to the kind of community leader who 
has thrown over the dog-eat-dog 
type of capitalism for the cooperative 
and ethical codes of such organiza- 
tions as Kiwanis, the age-old idea of 
stewardship makes eminent good 
sense, even on its least motive, en- 
lightened self-interest. The dust 
storms that followed when a whole 
region threw caution to the winds to 
mulct the last dollar out of Okla- 
homa topsoil, yesterday’s silent lum- 
ber camps in denuded forests of 
Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and the more recent erosion in the 
Tennessee Valley itself should bear 
eloquent testimony. 

Despite some vigorous denials, 
most observers are convinced that 
TVA as a regional “government cor- 
poration” has succeeded to a great 
extent where other enterprises, pub- 
lic and private, have failed, in de- 
veloping a natural and homogeneous 
region’s resources as a unit. 

It’s in the matter of democratic 
control, I think, where we must care- 
fully analyze TVA _ performance 
against the Lilienthal ideal. Here 
Mr. Howard and others are vehe- 
mently negative and ask the aboli- 
tion of any regional authority. But 
Lilienthal says TVA is democratic 
because “Congress maintains full 
control,” (elsewhere he complains 
bitterly about congressional super- 
vision), thus all power of regional 
administrators is derived from the 
people. And because, at the local 
level, consumers through municipal- 
ities, cooperatives and the like, have 
a voice in their affairs. He bespeaks 
“the supremacy of the national in- 
terest,” upon which regionalism rests 
(as contrasted with sectionalism, 
which puts the region’s interests 
ahead of the national), but he wants 
it as he says TVA has it, with exer- 
cise of authority at the local level, 
away from the lobbies of Washing- 
ton. He italicizes the thought of 
decentralized administration of cen- 
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tralized authority, and, rightly I 
think, deplores centralization which 
“glorifies the importance of pieces of 
paper. ... To see each citizen as a 
human being is easy at the grass 
roots. That is where most of the 
functions of our federal government 
should be exercised.” 

To the dangers of bureaucracy and 
the need to see the citizen as human, 
say we all, “Amen.” And there’s 
much to be said for policies in the 
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national interest, with federal power 
and local administration. But should 
this power be channeled through ad- 
ministrators who are not directly 
amenable to the people? 

The whole danger of the TVA type 
regional idea is not that the people 
have no say, but that their say is so 
roundabout and indirect as to be 
circumvented. Not necessarily that 
TVA’s authority has been adminis- 
tered without regard for the needs of 
the people—but that it easily could 
be. 

While there are local administra- 
tors operating under democratic 
checks and balances in the local 
sphere where the city council can 
vote on local action, and while Con- 
gress keeps a democratic check on 
administration at the top level, the 
regional administrators are subject 
to no legislative check at the regional 
level. Who, then, can blame busi- 
nessmen if they say, We don’t like 
the threat to democracy which lies 
in a structure with so much power 
and so little popular control at the 
policy level except by the devious 
route of all-the-way-up-to-Con- 
gress-and-back-down-again? 

What could happen if the federal 
executive should short-circuit the 





“benevolence” of TVA administra- 
tors and cut off entirely the local 
popular checks in the name of na- 
tional policy can be demonstrated in 
TVA-land itself by careful compari- 
son of, say, Corryton, Tennessee and 
Oak Ridge. 

In Corryton, a carefully-nurtured 
farm community, private coopera- 
tion and guidance was encouraged. 
New prosperity came to farms, 
churches, homes and schools. The 
hopefulness of the people is evidence 
enough. They believe in TVA; they 
don’t feel pushed around. 

But at Oak Ridge, the reason of 
war and need for ironclad secrecy 
about the atomic bomb _ project 
seemed to mean, to Washington, that 
there was no time for the slow nor- 
mal processes of democracy. And if 
one person betrayed a trust—! So, 
not only in the mysterious factories 
behind the second gates, but even in 
the mushrooming city itself, the peo- 
ple were not given control: a little 
totalitarian city-state was estab- 
lished under the Roane-Anderson 
corporation. And long after the war 
was over and the nature of the Man- 
hattan project known and the city 
thrown open, the government still 
did not relinquish its hold. It was 
only last year that the churches—of 
all things — finally were entrusted 
with their own land to build on! 
Many of the town’s thinking citizens 
have grumbled a long time about 
such things; maybe, they think, they 
wouldn’t have done as well, but at 
least they’d have done it. 

If there is danger in this type of 
regionalism—for the Missouri or the 
Columbia or elsewhere, as well as 
the Southeast—this is it: that for 
reasons the people themselves may 
consider inadequate, the executive 
branch of the government, subject 
only to impeachment proceedings 
against the President-Commander- 
in-Chief or new Congressional leg- 
islation, could turn 100 Corrytons 
into Oak Ridges overnight, and keep 
them that way indefinitely. Maybe 
it won’t happen, but there’s no guar- 
antee it won’t. And with the hydro- 
gen bomb in the offing, who knows? 

Pointing to this major flaw in the 
first regional experiment does not 
necessarily invalidate the three 
principles noted above. Somehow 
we must preserve the aspects of re- 
gionalism that make for unified 
treatment of common problems with- 
out (a) centralizing authority in 
Washington; (b) centralizing au- 
thority in an appointive regional ad- 

(See pEmMocrAcy page 49) 
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By The Reverend 
WARE W. WIMBERLY 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Wabash, Indiana 


HESE ARE DAYS when Americans 
don’t always know what to think. 
But in one particular, let’s set our 
thinking straight. Our first enemy 
today is not Russia. Our first enemy 
is pride. 
“Pride goes before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.” When 


Solomon said that, he was not just - 


saying something pretty. He was 
describing a condition. And facts 
have always supported him. Proud 
nations fill history’s graveyard; a 
graveyard that entombs “the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome,” and that will have 
ample space for the power that was 
America. 

Pride plays no favorites. Indeed, 
big nations are its special dish. The 
bigger they are, the harder they fall 
—and the easier. Our very bigness 
means our defenses are down; our 
very strength means we are wide 
open to attack. And we are big and 
strong in three ways. 

First, we are the world’s richest 
nation—and riches breed pride. Lis- 
ten: “Again, I tell you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God.” We shrug off 
that warning. We damn it as im- 
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practical. It’s still the truth. Riches 
breed pride, and pride, death. 

Certainly, it’s bitter truth. The 
Galilean’s own followers couldn’t 
swallow it. They said, “Who then can 
be saved?” He said, “With men this 
is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible.” If rich men and rich 
nations will keep humble, God will 
see them through. But if they won't, 
their chance of escaping destruction 
is like that of a camel trying to get 
through a needle’s eye. 

Second, we Americans have the 
world’s’ highest standard of living. 
Most people live on the other side 
of the tracks from us. And so pride 
subtly suggests, “You live on the 
right side because you are a superior 
people.” We take the cue and say, 
“Yes, it’s too bad about the rest of 
the world. But our hard work, our 
drive, our genius, our system of 
free enterprise—yes, above all, our 
system of free enterprise — have 
given us this high standard of living.” 

Thus are we led to offer praise to 
a new god—Our System of Free En- 
terprise. We reject the motto on our 
money, “In God We Trust.” We kneel 
in homage to a system, and forget 
Tennyson’s lines: “Our little systems 
have their day; they have their day 
and cease to be. They are but bro- 
ken lights of Thee; and Thou, O 
Lord, are more than they.” 

Third, we are the world’s soundest 
nation politically. We experience oc- 
casional tremors. But comparatively 
speaking, we are sound. Our three 
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The most deadly and least recognized 
threat to democracy is the false pride 


which blinds us to our shortcomings 


branches of government are in fair 
balance, and the Constitution stands. 

Pride whispers to us, and we say, 
“What’s the matter with everyone? 
What’s the matter with England, 
risking her neck on a wild, socialistic 
whirligig? With France, changing 
governments with every change of 
the moon? With Russia, fighting the 
church and making faces at all her 
sister nations? With China, where 
war is normal and peace abnormal? 
With India, such a general mess that 
you get the fantods thinking about 
her?” And so on. 

And so on, until we arrive spirit- 
ually where a certain man stood and 
prayed, “God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as the rest of men... , or even 
as this publican.” The national ver- 
sion of that prayer goes, “God, we 
thank Thee that we are not as the 
rest of the nations, or even as Eng- 
land, France, Russia, China, India.” 

When we talk like that, pride has 
us. It has us so busy gloating over 
our virtues that we forget our sins: 
sins that in the meantime are push- 
ing their roots in deep, winding their 
tentacles out far, and moving pain- 
lessly but fatally through the body 
of America. 

Yes, we are rich. We have the 
world’s highest standard of living. 
We are the world’s most politically 
stable nation. But let’s keep another 
fact looming large in our minds: We 
are not yet perfect; we are still sin- 
ners. And we need to pray a prayer 
that sinners pray. THE END 









































Uncle Sam— 
Employment 
Counselor 












Here is an “employer’s institute” in session. This is a typical conference scene. The US Employment Service rep- 
resentative is pointing out to a group of local employers the benefits of hiring persons who are physically disabled. 


O YOU REMEMBER the last time you 

heard someone speak out above 

the clamor of other voices, “Yes, he’s 
working.” 

Wasn’t it a happy voice? And the 
other person said, “That’s good!” 

Whether we express it as simply 
as that, or use the economists’ terms, 
every one of us wants what these 
experts call a high level of stable 
employment. It means better living 
conditions and greater community 
advantages for everyone. 

Full employment primarily is a 
local problem. Its solution needs 
everyone’s participation—the work- 
er, the employer and the commu- 
nity. In this regard, it is heartening 
to see a federal government agency 
taking the initiative toward full em- 
ployment on a national scale without 
Utopian theories and bureaucratic 
processes. This agency is the United 
States Employment Service (USES) 
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By JOHN L. KENT 


of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity in the Department of Labor. 

It does not tax, regulate or coerce 
business or regiment labor but helps 
both labor and business solely on a 
voluntary basis. 

Currently, this agency is promot- 
ing community full employment pro- 
grams by encouraging state and local 
committees, consisting of manage- 
ment, labor and civic groups, to pool 
all their resources to alleviate un- 
employment. 

In bare simplicity the USES to- 
gether with its affiliated State Em- 
ployment Services is the world’s 
largest free public employment serv- 
ice, but it is more than an employ- 
ment agency. 

Through local offices operated by 
the affiliated State Employment 


Services, the public employment 
service provides technical employ- 
ment management services to em- 
ployers and workers throughout the 
nation on an impartial basis. 

It provides not only job placement 
including employment counseling, 
but supplies labor-market informa- 
tion to job seekers and employers 
and the public and cooperates with 
civic groups and labor organizations 
in community employment and vo- 
cational planning. 

Hit-and-miss job hunting is waste- 
ful. The local employment service 
provides a means to eliminate this 
waste. Its staff is trained profes- 
sionally in matching job qualifica- 
tions against job requirements. By 
using the local office of their State 
Employment Service, employers can 
do highly selective hiring without 
having to interview large numbers 
of applicants for each job opening. 
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The USES developed what per- 
sonnel people call interviewing and 
selection techniques. These include 
various tests and job descriptions. 
Tests have been developed, for ex- 
ample, to aid in evaluating previ- 
ously acquired knowledge and skill. 

Through these tests employers can 
select employees on a scientific basis. 
Formerly, because of attempts to hire 
on “hunch,” there resulted the heavy 
burden of firing the unfit. This re- 
sulted in discontent by the employees 
and increased cost of employment 
for management. 

There are a variety of tests cover- 
ing a large number of occupations. 
They were designed to provide as- 
sistance in predicting the probable 
success of the applicant in acquiring 


copies of the first edition of this dic- 
tionary are now in use by private 
industry, government employment 
services, schools, libraries and the 
armed forces. Governments of Can- 
ada, Great Britain and others are 
using it. Other governments are 
translating parts of it for their use. 

The dictionary is a standard ref- 
erence for anyone who has occasion 
to look up definitions of jobs, deter- 
mine code numbers, classify occupa- 
tional material and compare occupa- 
tional duties. It is published in two 
volumes, and the newly revised edi- 
tion identifies approximately 22,000 
jobs with their code numbers, Ap- 
proximately 40,000 job titles are list- 
ed alphabetically. 

The dictionary and the job de- 


The United States Employment Service helps 


individual businesses at the loeal level, 


without imposing any regulatory authority. It is more than 


an employment agency, providing technical 


employment management service impartially. 


new knowledge and learning new 
skills. The aptitude tests are useful 
in the placement of learners since 
they appraise a person’s potentiality 
for success in a specific job. The 
USES also developed criteria for in- 
terpretation of test scores—a stand- 
ard which could be used by an em- 
ployee counselor or employer. 

When the USES was authorized 
by Congress seventeen years ago, it 
was found that the tools to work with 
were missing. How could a worker 
be placed in a job when no standard 
methods of finding his aptitude ex- 
isted, and when even the description 
of the job varied from plant to plant 
in the same industry? 

In the summer of 1934 a technical 
board of industrial, governmental 
and educational specialists was 
formed to guide an occupational re- 
search program designed to provide 
the tools. The program involved co- 
operative research in the social sci- 
ences among both public and private 
non-profit agencies. Its members in- 
cluded leading technicians in the 
field from several large corporations, 
a number of universities and govern- 
ment agencies. 

One of the main achievements of 
the program was the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, About 110,000 
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scriptions are not the only help 
available. Through its affiliated 
State Employment Services, the 
USES is able to have at its finger- 
tips the latest labor-market infor- 
mation on an area, state and national 
basis. This information acts as a 
guide to job seekers who want to 
know what kind of jobs are available 
and where they are. It shows em- 
ployers how many and what type of 
workers are available. It guides lo- 
cal civic groups engaged in employ- 
ment and industrial planning. 

The services provided by the local 
public employment offices are of 
particular value to smaller business 
firms which cannot afford a staff of 
employment technicians. 

But even the largest corporations 
use the public employment service. 
This is due to the fact that with ad- 
ministrative decentralization large 
firms operate on a local level. The 
trend is more and more to smaller 
plants at a number of locations rath- 
er than one or two large factories. 

While the big firm maintains some 
information on labor trends at head- 
quarters, it often lacks information 
on specific labor-market conditions. 
In such a case, the branch plant can 
turn to the local office of the employ- 
ment service which will advise the 


company concerning labor condi- 
tions peculiar to that community. 

Here is a typical example of the 
service rendered private enterprise 
by the employment service. 

A small confectionary firm which 
has outgrown its plant in a large city 
wanted to build a new and larger 
factory in a small community more 
centrally located to the firm’s mar- 
ket. 

In the course of this investigation 
of plant sites, the firm’s officers called 
upon the local offices of the employ- 
ment services. In one community 
the firm found all the things it was 
looking for, including an adequate 
labor supply. The firm built its new 
plant and began to hire employees. 

The local office screened a number 
of applicants by means of aptitude 
tests to select suitable persons for 
referral to the plant. 

To help pick the right men the 
local employment service placement 
officer used the USES-published Job 
Description for the Confectionary 
Industry. This 218-page book de- 
scribes jobs concerned with the man- 
ufacture of hard candies, soft or 
cream candies and popcorn confec- 
tions. 

The job descriptions in this publi- 
cation, as in those for other indus- 
tries, are composite in nature, being 
based upon an analysis of each job 
in a number of establishments. The 
description for each job includes 
what the worker does on that job, 
how he does it, why he does it, and 
the skills required. 

Meanwhile, the Veterans Employ- 
ment representative at the local of- 
fice recommended two former Army 
non-coms whose Army duty quali- 
fied them for electrical equipment 
and machinery maintenance work at 
the plant. One of the men lost a leg 
on Omaha Beach. 

With the active cooperation of the 
community’s civic planning commit- 
tee and the help of the employment 
service, the new plant was operating 
at near capacity in a short time. 

Who gained? Everybody. Work- 
ers got jobs. The employer obtained 
qualified employees. The commu- 
nity gained a tax-paying enterprise. 
The local merchants benefited be- 
cause more people had jobs and 
money with which to buy. 

Here is an agency of government 
which is a real help to business—not 
competing with it. And it is using 
research and survey technics on a 
nationwide basis under federal di- 
rection solely for the benefit of local 
business which does not have large 
personnel research facilities. THE END 
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iT AM GREATLY encouraged. We did 
a lot of fussing around, but no- 
body hit anybody else on the jaw, 
and nobody walked out!” 

It was Logan Shanaman of Honey 
Brook, Pennsylvania who said this 
to me. We were sitting in the 
crowded ballroom of the Statler in 
Detroit, and all around us were 
influential businessmen, industrial- 
ists, labor leaders and churchmen of 
America. Scattered through the 
group were such personalities as 
Miss Frances Perkins, ex-Secretary 
of Labor; Noel Sargent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Victor Reuther, National Director of 
Education of the UAWCIO; Charles 
P. Taft, attorney and former presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America and as well 
known in church circles as his 
brother “Bob” in political circles; 
and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the Methodist Church. 

Mr. Shanaman and I were there, 
with the rest, as delegates to the 
second National Study Conference 
on the Church and Economic Life 
convened by the Federal Council of 
Churches. Shanaman is a “small 
businessman,” and had been ap- 
pointed a delegate by the Society of 
Friends. I was there as minister of 
a church in the turbulent industrial 
city of Flint, Michigan appointed by 
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By The Reverend 
FRANKLIN D. ELMER, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Flint, Michigan 


the Northern Baptist Convention. 
We had been sitting together for four 
days of exciting and enlightening 
discussion on the relationships and 
responsibilities of religion in the 
areas of economic life. Mr. Shana- 
man had identified himself as a retail 
dealer in lumber and feed, with ten 
employees. He had discussed his 
problems frankly and earnestly with 
the rest of us, and now at the closing 
session he confided to me that he was 
“sreatly encouraged to see these 
men with many divergent interests— 
labor, management, and church 
leaders—getting together to discuss 
highly controversial issues in a spirit 
of brotherhood that couldn’t have 
existed ten years ago.” 

“It is obvious,” said Shanaman, 
“that management has come to ac- 
cept the labor unions, and _ the 
churchmen have come to accept the 
role of the church as a reconciling 
agent in the field of economic life.” 

Here was American democracy at 
its best, with citizens from many 
walks of life meeting in a Christian 
spirit and seeking earnestly for some 
answers to their common problems. 
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... and nobody walked out!” 


The deep chasms of difference be- 
tween groups, so often emphasized in 
the public press, seemed to disappear 
and have little meaning as the con- 
ference drew to its close. 

As I had entered the ballroom for 
that final session, I ran into Frank 
Staiger, mayor of Port Huron, Mich- 
igan and one of the most popular 
Kiwanis song leaders. Frank was in 
a happy mood. Dressed in his 
Salvation Army uniform, Frank had 
sat through all the long sessions and 
done his share of the “cussing and 
discussing.” He seemed more at ease 
than when I had seen him on the 
first day. 

“This conference has been more to 
the ‘right’? than I thought it would 
be,” he chuckled. “In fact, I am 
greatly impressed with the sincere 
desire of all these men to do things 
as Christians. Certainly there is a 
surprising amount of agreement 
among all of us in large areas of our 
thinking.” 

“What made you think it would be 
to the ‘left’?” I asked him. 

“I got so much literature in the 
mail before this thing began,” he 
answered, “it sort of had me all 
confused.” 

Many delegates had come to De- 
troit in the same confused mood. 
John T. Flynn’s book, The Road 
Ahead, had been issued shortly be- 
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Here is proof that church 
men, businessmen and labor 
leaders, with supposedly 
divergent viewpoints, 

ean get together in a spirit 
of cooperation that was 
practically unheard of 


only a decade ago. 


fore the conference began, and most 
of the delegates had read Mr. Flynn’s 
unfortunate chapter on “The King- 
dom of God” with its unjustified im- 
plications that the Federal Council 
of Churches is being turned: into a 
subversive organization. Then, too, 
certain gentlemen had filled the 
delegates’ mail with pre-conference 
pamphlets and letters which implied, 
if they did not clearly state, that we 
had better watch out for communists, 
socialists and other unfortunate and 
misled characters who would be try- 
ing to dominate the discussions and 
swing the sentiment of the final 
pronouncements. But Frank had 
found no such dangerous minds 
among us, and neither had I. In fact, 
the suspicions which many had 
brought to Detroit had been dis- 
sipated almost completely after the 
first few hours. 

Just as I finished talking to Frank, 
along came Bill Meyer, National In- 
dustrial Relations Secretary for the 
YMCA. “Bill,” I asked, “have you 
seen any communists around: here?” 
I knew Bill would recognize a com- 
munist if he saw one, for Bill gets 
around in the industrial communities 
of America about as much as any 
man I know. 

“No,” he said, taking me seriously. 
“T’ve looked under every chair and 
behind every door, and I haven’t 
found one yet. I haven’t even found 
a labor leader who talked like a 
socialist.” 

“Fact is,” said Bill, “it is the same 
old American story here. Men of 
good will in labor and management 
are very close together on basic 
issues in economic life. As far as I 
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can see there is no deep difference 
in ideology or motivation. Both in 
equal degree are seeking the welfare 
and prosperity of the country. If 
there are any differences they are 
altogether in the field of methods. 
And this kind of give and take in the 
matter of economic methods is just 
as important as open discussion in 
politics.” 

During that closing session I 
slipped into an empty seat beside 
John Lovett, the husky, friendly 
general manager of the Michigan 
Association of Manufacturers. When 
I asked John what he wes thinking 
about, he turned on that big grin of 
his and replied, “I’ve just been 
thinking that no one could attend 
this conference without being helped. 
Such a discussion as this on eco- 
nomic problems must be enlighten- 
ing to those of us who are concerned 
with them. I think more business- 
men should take part in such con- 
ferences as this.” 

If the conference was encourag- 
ing to intelligent leaders of busi- 
ness, it was no less so to intelligent 
leaders of labor. As Victor Reuther 
whispered to me in the closing mo- 
ments of the last session, “There was 
a democratic spirit here. This con- 
ference has enjoyed extensive par- 
ticipation by the delegates. I am 


very encouraged by the wide area of © 


agreement that exists among these 
divergent groups who are so fre- 
quently described only in terms of 
conflict.” 

After talking with these men I 
began to feel more convinced than 
ever that the Federal Council of 
Churches was rendering an impor- 
tant national service in. calling to- 
gether Americans from all walks of 
life on the basis of common Chris- 
tian citizenship. A conference like 
this not only proves the deep validity 
of our American way, but offers a 
real point of beginning for the 
ultimate solution of our common 
problems. 

Protestantism by its very nature 
stands for freedom, and when free 
men talk together from the common 
base of religious idealisrn and. in the 
recognition of their common de- 
votion to the Creator, then they are 
bound to find their conclusions 
drawing them closer together. So 
long as we can have such confer- 
ences in the United States, with the 
Christian layman taking as much 
responsibility for the pronounce- 
ments of the church as the clergy, 
then freedom in our land has deep 
roots and strong foundations. 

Just for the record it is of interest 


to review a few of the statements 
in the “Call for Action in Relation to 
Economic Life” adopted by the con- 
ference. This 3000 word document 
was presented at the opening ses- 
sions, revised and discussed exten- 
sively during the four days, and 
adopted by an overwhelming vote as 
the official sentiment of the confer- 
ence group: 

“The spirit in which Christians 
approach the complex and baffling 
problems of contemporary society 
is of primary importance. . . . The 
Christian does not approach the 
economic order bound by the dog- 
matism of communist, socialist, or 
capitalist. He comes loyal to Christ, 
resolved to discover His will and 
pledged to move forward in His 
spirit to make His way regnant in 
the economic life. His question, 
therefore, is not: Is it communist? 
Is it socialist? Is it capitalist? but, 
Is it Christian? ... 

“The Christian knows that the 
Kingdom of God cannot be built 
upon foundations of economic injus- 
tice. He refuses to acquiesce in those 
inequalities that deny equal oppor- 
tunity. ... The American lives in one 
of the freest lands upon the earth. 
His pursuit of happiness under the 
conditions of liberty has enriched 
life.... 

“The Christian society calls for 
both freedom and justice and, much 
more, for brotherhood, and is the 
final repudiation of totalitarianism 
that denies liberty to the individual 
and of the materialism that debases 
the humam soul... . 

“Too often neglected is the con- 
sideration of the reasons for the 
steadily increasing standard of life in 
the United States, of the remarkable 
achievements of American produc- 
tive enterprise, of the research 
carried on by free men, and of the 
growing recognition of the place of 
labor in the free economy. Proposals 
for change must be examined both 
in the light of past performance and 
of freedom and justice. . 

“We must not assume that either 
governmental control or the auto- 
matic operation of any economic 
system can take the place of the con- 
viction and action of Christian peo- 
ple working for justice in a free 
society. ... 

“Freedom must be interpreted to 
include freedom for all men, the 
strong and the weak, the talented 
and the handicapped; and such free- 
dom involves clear distinction be- 
tween the planning that enslaves and 
the planning that emancipates. . . .” 

THE END 
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PORTLAND, OREGON These Kiwanians have been 
studying the Brannan Farm Plan so that they can 
know whether to attack or support the proposal. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO Members of this club found a 
teacher for two Polish refugees who wanted to learn 
the English language. 

BAY SHORE, NEW YORK This club sponsored a series 
of six forums on Americanism. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA This club has prepared and 
distributed a pamphlet about the proposed twenty- 
third amendment to the United States Constitution. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS This club has built a summer 
camp on forty acres of land. The late owner stated 
in his will that the property be used for the bene- 
fit of needy children. 

FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA Members of this club 
have set up a journalism scholarship at Fairmont 
State College. Applicants cover Kiwanis meetings 
and other news events. Then stories are judged by 
a Kiwanis committee and the dean of the school of 
journalism. The winner receives a scholarship. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA This club is telling lo- 
cal farmers about the value of flaxseed as a crop. 
The club is distributing pamphlets about flax cul- 
ture, and has arranged for a company to buy flax 
produced in the Allentown area. This company will 
also help farmers with their flax production prob- 
lems. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA With local 
business firms, this Kiwanis club is working out a 
plan to provide scholarships to the Agriculture De- 
partment of Arizona State College. 

BEACON, NEW YORK Members of this club helped Boy 
Scouts pass tests for the printing merit badge. The 
Kiwanians conducted a course of instruction. 

PORTAGE, WISCONSIN This club sponsored a meet- 
ing at which about 300 farmers discussed conserva- 
tion. The club rented the building and provided two 
speakers. 

FOREST CITY, ONTARIO These Kiwanians provide 
transportation so that aged and helpless people can 
visit relatives. 

BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA This year the Kiwanis Club 
of Blacksburg put out a newspaper in connection 
with the club’s annual Spring Trade Festival. Two- 
thirds of the twenty-four pages were filled with ads 
that had been solicited by the club’s newspaper 
committee. Editorial material was also prepared 
by this committee. 

The fair and the paper are planned to tie the 
urban and rural areas more closely together. 
SUNNYSIDE, NEW YORK This club is sponsoring a 
basketball contest for boys in the community. 
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LINCOLN PARK-MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY Ki- 
wanians here are working to extend rural postal 
delivery in Mountain View and also to combine five 
separate post offices under one RFD. 

MONROE, MICHIGAN The Public Affairs committee of 
this club is studying literature about the Hoover 
Commission Report and will prepare a condensation 
for members of the club. 

BETHEL TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA This club has 
installed glycol germicidal vaporizers in two grade 
schools. 

CLINTON, IOWA When they learned that a local old 
people’s home was about to be condemned, Clinton 
Kiwanians began a campaign which raised $35,000. 
The money will be used to give old people a good 
home. 

TARBORO, NORTH CAROLINA To promote soil con- 
servation, the Kiwanis Club of Tarboro is giving 
pine seedlings to farmers. 

SHAWANO, WISCONSIN Three thousand people came 
to a three-day sportsmen’s show put on by the 
Kiwanis Club of Shawano. There were casting and 
fish scaling contests, archery demonstrations, and 
booths filled with sporting equipment. 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA This club promoted a meet- 
ing of local organizations at which a representative 
of the Citizens’ Committee for Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government spoke to 
more than 600 people. Literature about the Hoover 
Report is being mailed to members of the York Ki- 
wanis club. 

COLUMBIANA, OHIO As part of its boys and girls 
work, this club has been taking high school seniors 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
The purpose was to show youngsters the mechanics 
of our monetary system. The club hopes to extend 
this program into other fields. 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here have 
established a valor award to honor people who res- 
cue others from drowning. There are many lakes 
around West Bloomfield, and so water safety is a 
local problem. The first valor award winners were 
four Boy Scouts who took part in two rescues this 
winter. 

SAINT JOHNS, ARIZONA A resolution passed by this 
club calls upon the state fish and game commission 
to stock a reservoir with wall-eyed pike and small- 
mouth bass. 

NEWTON, IOWA “We decided to beat the taverns to 
the draw in providing public television reception,” 
says E. F. Butler, a member of the Newton club and 
lieutenant governor of Division Four. So the club 
purchased a television set for the YMCA. 
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YEADON, PENNSYLVANIA This club has supplied an in- 
structor for the rifle team of the Yeadon High School. 

WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA After investigating the 
condition of roads in the county, members of this 
club made a report to the State Road Commission. 

LATHAM, NEW YORK To promote better understanding 
of local government, the Kiwanis Club of Latham 
has been publicizing the activities of town officials. 

TYLER, TEXAS This club staged a two-day member- 
ship campaign for the Chamber of Commerce. As a 
result, the chamber has more members than at any 
time in its history. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK This club is conducting a “Know 
Your Auburn” campaign to acquaint citizens with 
the institutions of their community. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN The Kiwanis Club 
of Wisconsin Rapids bought time on the community 
radio station so that a local judge could deliver a 
speech about communism. 

BUFORD, GEORGIA Ever since 1942, Buford Kiwan- 
ians have been working to get a dam built on the 
nearby Chattahoochee River. Recently their efforts 
paid off—the $42,000,000 Buford Dam is now under 
construction. When completed, the dam will produce 
enough electricity each year to serve 100,000 homes. 

Appropriately, the Kiwanis Club of Buford was 
represented at the dedication ceremony along with 
two United States congressmen, and Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge. The Kiwanis Clubs of 
Atlanta, Cumming, Gainesville and Lawrenceville 
also helped secure the dam. 

FILER, IDAHO Members of this club met with the 
governor of Idaho to consider improving the roads 
near Filer. 

LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA This club has passed a reso- 
lution against socialized medicine. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS Information about the condi- 
tion of mental hospitals in Texas has been given to 
members of this club. 








JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK After a local building in- 
spector reported that poor materials were being used 
in a public housing project, the Kiwanis Club of 
Jamestown wrote letters to senators, representatives 
and FHA officials urging more vigilance on housing 
projects built with public funds. 

ROCKMART, GEORGIA This club is establishing a 
cheese factory. 

ZACHARY, LOUISIANA After gathering information 
about how to control rabies, the Kiwanis Club of 
Zachary prepared a resolution on the subject for the 
city-parish council. 

YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA This club has distributed 
milk bottle caps urging church attendance. 

DU BOIS, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here are work- 
ing for the adoption of daylight saving time for their 
community. 

SAFFORD, ARIZONA This club is planning a conser- 
vation field trip to areas where soil erosion has 
ruined land. Government experts will also take 
them through a game preserve. 

BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN The Beaver Dam City 
Council has approved the idea of water fluorination 
proposed by the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam. 

ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY Literature on termite con- 
trol has been made available to members of this club. 

EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN Nine county officials at- 
tended a forum on taxation that was sponsored by 
this club. 

IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY In cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic organizations, 
the Kiwanis Club of Irvington sponsored a meeting 
at which candidates for town commissioner stated 
their platforms. 

SAYRE, OKLAHOMA As part of their safety work, 
Sayre Kiwanians have made a survey of storm 
cellars in the city. 

COLONIE-ALBANY, NEW YORK Members of this club 
are writing to Congress about deficit spending. 
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Left—The boys baseball team sponsored by the North Omaha, Nebraska club, gets instructions from its coach. All 
sports equipment was furnished by Kiwanians. Right—Parking meters in Kingston, New York carry a reminder 
urging church attendance. Members of the Kiwanis Support of Churches committee arranged to have the signs attached. 
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MILES CITY, MONTANA Kiwanians here have passed 
a resolution urging conservation officials to enlarge 
and improve the local fish hatchery. 

OROVILLE, WASHINGTON To help get out the vote 
in a local election, the Kiwanis Club of Oroville pro- 
vided transportation and baby sitters so that citizens 
could get to the polls. 

SOUTH SIOUX CITY, NEBRASKA Members of this 
club have met with the state highway commission 
in an effort to improve the maintenance of four roads 
that run through the city. 

PEMBROKE, ONTARIO This club is responsible for a 
new juvenile court in Renfrew County. 

ALBANY, GEORGIA This club donated a mechanical 
tree planter to a group of Negro Boy Scouts who 
used it to put out 60,000 slash pine seedlings. The 
young trees were supplied by three industrial con- 
cerns. 

FORD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 
have been working with local highway officials to 
secure an overpass near Ford City. 

MONTE VISTA, COLORADO This club has printed and 
framed fifty church directories showing places of 
worship in Monte Vista and surrounding area. The 
directories have been put up in hotels and other 
public places. 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA This club has passed a 
resolution protesting a contemplated change in the 
region’s system of voting. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN Kiwanians here bought a desk 
and lamp so that a handicapped boy could study at 
home. 

ALTAMONT, NEW YORK This club is eradicating poi- 
son ivy in the community. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS This club has 
compiled a brochure about sport fishing in the area. 
This publication will help promote the city as a 
resort center. 

MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK The public affairs 
committee of this club polled members on whether 
the community chest should be continued in Mount 
Vernon. Results were sent to community chest 
officials. 

CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, NEW JERSEY. A mid- 
summer regatta will be used to raise funds for this 
club’s welfare work. The Kiwanians are going to 
sell tickets so that people can ride in the boats. 





SOUTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN This club has dis- 
tributed summaries of their state’s financial condi- 
tion for 1949. 

COLUMBIA, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here are promot- 
ing the REA rural telephone program. 

VAL D’OR-BOURLAMAQUE, QUEBEC This Kiwanis 
club is organizing a Community Chest. 

CAPITAL CITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS Kiwanians here 
passed a resolution praising the Hoover Report and 
sent copies to all clubs in the district. 

LOGAN, UTAH Kiwanians here sponsored a discussion 
on “Building College-Community Relations.” The 
panel consisted of four Kiwanians, two college 
representatives and two businessmen. 

CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO Kiwanians here promoted 
a forum on agriculture, labor and industry. In 
panels, discussions and speeches, prominent men 
discussed complex economic questions. The Chamber 
of Commerce believes that the two-day session was 
fine advertising for the community as well as a 
valuable public affairs project. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Members of this club 
will hear opposing candidates for United States 
Senator before the elections in November. 

CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK This club is 
filling a “History Shelf” at the local library. 

CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY A resolution endorsing rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission was passed 
by this club and sent to their congressmen. 

OCONTO, WISCONSIN This club put pressure on the 
state highway department to improve a dangerous 
intersection near Oconto. 

SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC This club joined other civic 
groups in soliciting donations for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA This club spent $350 to 
finance the first clinical test of “tibione” in the State 
of Louisiana. The new anti-tuberculosis drug was 
given to ten patients in the community. 

WELLINGTON, TEXAS This club has organized a 
cemetery association and spent about $3700 improv- 
ing the community burial grounds. The service club 
is planning alterations that will cost about $9200. 

CLIFTON, ARIZONA Members of this club are planning 
a salesmanship course for local merchants. 

TIMMINS, ONTARIO One or more members of this 
club attend every session of the local juvenile court. 


To celebrate an anniversary of his store, Kiwanian Earl Robson “hired” members of the South Kent, Michigan club 
as salesmen. Getting acquainted with their duties are, left to right, Ed Grinage, Charley Levenburg, Ren Briggs, 
Marty Goeman, and club president Dr. H. W. Deurloo. All proceeds will be used for the club’s boys and girls work. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO’ Kiwanians here solicited ma- 
terials for a blind man to use in weaving rugs. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO This club is promoting a 
house numbering campaign, and Explorer Scouts are 

selling the numerals to home owners. 

KENMORE, NEW YORK This club distributed grain to 
pheasants that were starving because snow covered 
natural feed. 

ORANGE-WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians 
here have passed a resolution condemning establish- 
ment of a tavern close to the YMCA and two 
churches. 

MONROE, LOUISIANA Members of this club toured a 
badly flooded area to help disaster victims. 

GRANDFIELD, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians here sent wires 
to their senators and representatives stating the 
urgent need for controlling greenbugs, which destroy 
wheat. 

PAINTSVILLE, KENTUCKY This club raised the money 
to pay the freight bill on a carload of potatoes that 
will be used for community welfare. 

NORTH DETROIT, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here have 
canvassed the neighborhood to see how many people 
want to plant gardens on neighborhood vacant lots. 
The service clubbers will do the plowing. 

BEEBE, ARKANSAS Members of this club got a straw- 
berry shed for local farmers. 

POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA This club polled its 
members on the following Congressional bills: 
S-2943—Appoint a small business representative to 
the President’s staff; HR-5064—Compel co-ops to 
pay the same taxes as corporations; S-2947—Assist 
small business to secure long term financing; 
HR-2743—Prevent monopoly’ producing mergers. 
Results of the voting were sent to the appropriate 
congressman. 

BRIGHTON, NEW YORK Kiwanians here are taking 
part in a community-wide campaign for economy in 
government. The service clubbers are writing to 
Washington, D.C. 

LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY These Kiwanians are 
sponsoring archery competition for young people in 
the community. Equipment is loaned to kids who 
can’t afford to buy bows and arrows. 

CORNING, NEW YORK The president of this club gave 
a statement to the local paper about the club’s posi- 
tion supporting the Hoover Report. 

MONROE, WISCONSIN Cheese making is an important 
industry around Monroe, so members of this club 
are planning to sponsor a full length sound movie 
about the county’s cheese industry. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY This club has ordered 
four thousands reprints of a newspaper article tell- 
ing “How Four Teen-Agers Met Death” in an auto 
accident. The article was distributed to high school 
seniors. 

ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club passed a 
resolution of confidence about J. Edgar Hoover, the 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS The board of directors of this club 
administers a fund known as the Swanberg Kiwanis 
Foundation. The money was given by a prominent 
Kiwanian so the club could “Sponsor or undertake 
one or more things of a charitable, scientific, literary 
or educational nature, which will bring public honor 
and respect to Kiwanis and the membership of the 
Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Illinois.” Not more than 
eighty per cent of the income from this fund may 
be spent each year. THE END 
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Key Cuussers at Cordell, Oklahoma sold tags bearing 
the words, “Cordell High School Blue Devils,’ to be 
attached to automobile license plates for one dollar each. 
Proceeds were used to purchase a public address system 
and phonograph for the teen-age recreation group that 
they sponsor . .. Graham High School Key Clubbers of 
Bluefield, Virginia cleaned curtains in the school audi- 
torium, renumbered the school rooms, and ordered books 
on vacations ... The Key Club of Sullivan High School 
at Kingsport, Tennessee got a sanding machine to re- 
finish the school stage and bought a microphone stand. 
... At Greenwood, Mississippi Key Clubbers made a 
house-to-house canvass for the March of Dimes pro- 
gram. A total of $1150 was collected in one evening. 





Hammonton, New Jersey Key Clubbers organized a 
motor vehicle counting squad to aid the city and state. 
Three shifts of Key Clubbers stayed at their posts at 
specific intersections from seven o’clock in the morning 
until eleven o’clock at night for two days ... At Ossining, 
New York Key Clubbers collected 250 soap wrappers for 
the CARE campaign and provided needy families with 
baskets of food . . . Colville, Washington Key Clubbers 
helped organize work parties which built a large “C” on 
the hill overlooking their town. They also are operating 
the public address system to advertise all games... 
Key Clubbers at Emporia, Kansas acted as ticket-takers 
at all high school sports contests and were ushers at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College Homecoming Game. 


Tue Blountville High School Key Club at Blountville, 
Tennessee presented a special movie to the school, and 
the members take turns running the movie projector for 
educational movies during free periods . . . In Montana, 
the Laurel High School Key Club purchased and 
equipped an aquarium for the school. 

Brownsville High School Key Clubbers at Browns- 
ville, Texas collected ninety cans of food in a special 
drive for the Brownsville charity home; installed new 
flower beds in front of the school; and placed ink wells 
in study and school office for student use. . . . Key 
Clubbers of East High School, Youngstown, Ohio, spon- 
sored a bus excursion to a football game in Niles, Ohio, 
charging one dollar per student. ... At Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the Key Club members of Roslindale High 
School assisted in the tuberculosis association’s X-ray 
program, and put on entertainment for hospitalized 
veterans. 


Iw apprr10n To supplying the Blundon Negro Orphanage 
with food, clothing and recreational equipment, the 
University High School Key Club of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana sponsored two parties at the home and gave 
an intra-club party for its benefit ... The Yellowstone 
Key Club of Billings, Montana conducted tag sales for 
the March of Dimes drive. The club’s work netted two 
hundred dollars for the fight against polio . . . At Salis- 
bury, Maryland, Wicomico High School Key Clubbers 
have started work on a den room project which includes 
building equipment and painting. They also held a 
ticket drive to aid the school band concert. THE END 
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PROBLEM: Our club is interested in 
doing what it can to bring about the 
adoption of the Hoover Commission 
Report. Have you any suggestions? 
ANSWER: The best service your club 
can render in this field is to use its 
influence in creating public opinion. 
Urge newspapers to print editorials in 
its favor; ask your members to per- 
sonally contact their senators and rep- 
resentatives; designate a Hoover Com- 
mission Week in your club whereby 
members and friends will get in touch 
with representatives in Washington. 
Obtain literature from Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, 15 West 
46th Street, New York 19, New York. 
See “The Big Battle” in the September, 
October and November 1949 issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


PROBLEM: Several churches in near- 
by communities require financial assist- 
ance for maintaining buildings and pur- 
chasing needed facilities. Do Kiwanis 
clubs engage in such projects? 
ANSWER: Yes, clubs have reported 
actual building of a church where none 
existed. Listed below are excerpts from 
activity reports: 

Ecorse, Michigan—The furnace in the 
local church blew up and was com. 
pletely destroyed, leaving the church 
with no heat. Club immediately de- 
signated a committee to solicit funds to 
install a new furnace. Club itself 
donated $100 and within twenty-four 
hours raised the total amount of $1200 
which was necessary for a new furnace. 

Vista, California—Approved a dona- 
tion of $100 each to the Baptist Church, 
the Christian Science Church and the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church to aid 
them with their building funds in ac- 
cordance with the precedent established 
with the 1948 board. 

East Kildonan, Manitoba—The club 
has given $750 to the Washington Ave- 
nue Mission of St. Stephans Anglican 
Church to assist in remodeling and 
renovating their present premises. All 
of the work, with the exception of the 
plumbing and foundations, will be done 
by the club members. 





Manson, Washington—The Kiwanis 
club is donating their building to the 
church for prayer meetings. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts—Appro- 
priated $250 for Catholic charity drive 
to be used specifically for St. Mary’s 
Home. 


Marianna, Florida—Members of the 
committee working in cooperation with 
one of the local churches in preparation 
for the dedication of a new building, the 
construction of which was due to the 
active work of many of the committee 
members. 


PROBLEM: One of our major club ob- 
jectives for 1950 is to effectively bring 
about better movies in the interest of 
our youth. How can this be accom- 
plished? 

ANSWER: Form a wholesome film 
council in your community headed by a 
member of your club. This council 
should vote and recommend, without 
fear or favor, every movie in the best 
interest of all ages of children. It should 
likewise strive to close all houses and 
outdoor movies improperly safeguarded 
for the best interests of children. Such 
a council can also render valuable serv- 
ice in the field of educational films. 
For more information contact the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, Inc., 31 Union Square W., New 
York 3. 


PROBLEM: Although our finances are 
limited, the members feel that the club 
should undertake a program that would 
show real results for underprivileged 
children. What can we do under these 
circumstances? 


ANSWER: Render personal service. 
Such a program requires time, but very 
little money. Through the efforts of the 
club committee, certain children could 
be found who are in need of a “Big 
Brother.” Individual club members 
could become interested in a child need- 
ing this advice, companionship and 
guidance. By rendering this service, 
your club, as is the case in many other 
Kiwanis clubs, would achieve far greater 
results than by writing checks. THE END 





MARSHALL PLANNING 
(From page 27) 


items from Belgium profusely before 
the war when there really was free 
trade — reasonable tariffs and free 
acceptance of Belgian francs at the 
current rate of exchange. In 1936 
there was very nearly an even bal- 
ance of trade between Belgium and 
the United States. Her dollar vol- 
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ume purchases totaled $58,800,000 
and her sales, $58,700,000. But today 
the United States is shipping to Bel- 
gium approximately $200,000,000 an- 
nually more actual goods than Bel- 
gium is shipping here. And not be- 
cause the Belgians are not energetic 
and ambitious enough to make the 
goods and to try to pay their way, 
but because of our tariff situation. 
Consequently, Marshall Plan dollars 





must make up the difference, until 
more stable economic conditions pre- 
vail in the world. 

And even with the great need for 
more dollars during the first fifteen 
months of the Marshall Plan, Bel- 
gium had drawn only about three- 
fourths of the $400,000,000 she had 
been granted. Only $3,000,000 of that 
$300,000,000 were an outright gift to 
Belgium and it is being used mainly 
for public works and scientific re- 
search. The remainder, the other 
ninety-nine per cent, are mainly 
conditional grants used to foster 
trade among Belgium and other ECA 
nations. If the Marshall Plan is a 
complete success, foreign trade will 
have reached the point whereby 
these countries will have a fairly 
even or favorable balance of trade. 
Then, of course, the world will stand 
on a sounder economic basis. 

Our traditional tariff and reluc- 
tance to accept foreign money even 
at current rates of exchange are two 
basic impediments, therefore, to a 
balanced world economy. Both of 
them are based mainly upon fear and 
not upon reasoning. A national mag- 
azine survey of American industrial 
purchasing executives showed that 
seventy per cent of them felt that 
downward revision of present tariff 
rates would not harm their com- 
pany’s domestic sales. Yet somehow 
or other many American business- 
men feel that every dollar we spend 
in this country for a product made 
elsewhere deprives some American 
worker of a dollar in wages. Realism 
should teach us that a dollar spent 
here for foreign goods that will con- 
tribute to a healthful world economy 
and relieve us of the necessity of 
such charity as the Marshall Plan 
and terrific arms expenditures for 
overseas countries may save us mon- 
ey in the long run. 

Our refusal to accept foreign cur- 
rency is based only on a fear that the 
country to which we sell may be in- 
volved in war before the currency we 
have accepted can be exchanged for 
American dollars. Certainly this is 
the only reason, because before the 
war American business freely ac- 
cepted foreign currency at reason- 
able exchange rates. European na- 
tions are only asking that we go back 
to a system that we ourselves found 
reasonable—they are not asking us 
to take new risks. 

It looks as if the responsibility and 
initiative for putting the European 
economy on a self-sustaining basis 
belongs to us on this side of the At- 
lantic who have the upper hand and 
not upon those overseas whom we 
condemn for their seeming indiffer- 
ence. THE END 
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Tue Kiwanis Cuivs of Palma Ceia, Florida is recording 
its history in cartoon form on a series of three by five- 
foot cards. These cards are held in a pivoting frame 
which flips the illustrations like a peep show movie in 
a penny arcade. 

The pictorial history is called a “flipboard.” It was 
invented by Palma Ceia President Al Yorkunas during 
the recent war for the use of Air Force officers. 

The Palma Ceia club has made flipboard panels since 
the club was chartered late in 1948. Cartoons show two 





Kiwanians may not realize the popularity of the best-selling 
record, “Chooin’ Gum,” but they should recognize the gum. 
Theresa Brewer, who made the song famous, points out her 
favorite flavor of Ford gum balls to her arranger, Jack Pleis. 


men getting the idea for a Kiwanis club; organizers 
collecting signatures for the petition; the sponsorship 
meeting with the downtown club; the first real meeting; 
the initiation by Field Representative Warren Kimsey; 
charter night; moving of headquarters; summary of ac- 
complishments; and the first birthday. 

In addition to the club history, the flipboard carries 
a pictorial history of the growth of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Each week for several weeks a new panel was 
added to the series. All previous cartoons were reviewed 
before showing the new one, so the flipboard was a 
dramatic Kiwanis educational aid. 


I nterR-cLUBBING MEANS real travel out in the Texas- 
Oklahoma District. A good example is the amazing trip 
recently taken by thirty-two Kiwanians and their wives. 
From Britton, Oklahoma the service clubbers journeyed 
600 miles to Corpus Christi for a visit with the down- 
town club. 

The Texans showed their guests a welcome that made 
the trip more than worthwhile. Everyone went deep sea 
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fishing and enjoyed a fish fry. The visitors were taken 
to the huge King Ranch and on a 300-mile excursion 
into Mexico. The Brittonites also met with the Kiwanis 
Club of Harlingen before coming home. The total mile- 
age was 51,840 miles—twice the circumference of the 
globe. 


Sixty per cent of the Kiwanis Club of Castlegar, British 
Columbia belongs to the club’s choir, which won the 
Nelson Daily News Shield at a recent musical festival. 
The contest involved vocal groups from service clubs 
in the region. 


‘Two prominent Kiwanians recently were honored by 
Sigma Delta Chi, the national professional journalism 
fraternity. They are Past International Trustee E. B. 
Stahlman, Jr., president of the Nashville, Tennessee 
Banner, and Frank Luther Mott, dean of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. The two Kiwanians 
were made national fellows of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Oren Arnon, prominent magazine writer, and mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, had an 
article published in the April 29, 1950 issue of Collier’s 
magazine that Kiwanians found of special interest. The 
title of it is “Mr. and Mrs.—Let’s Look at Your Hap- 
piness,” and it describes the ideal family life, drawing 
chiefly on Oren’s own experiences and illustrated with 
full color photographs of his family. THE END 





President J. Hugh Jackson was presented with a miniature 
oil derrick at a dinner given in his honor by the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City. Twenty-eight clubs were represented. 
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POLITICS 
(From page 7) 


cause it is big, because it renders 
manifold services to every citizen, 
because it is charged with preserv- 
ing the welfare of the community, 
but also because it is the creature of 
the citizenry and is capable of all the 
whims, foibles and good deeds, too, 
of humanity. As you survey the 
character of government, you are 
glad of the opportunity to learn 
about it, and you solemnly wish that 
hundreds, yes thousands, of your 
fellow citizens had the same chance. 

In tackling some of the practical 
problems facing your local govern- 
ment, you find that in a majority of 
recent years it has failed to operate 
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under a balanced budget. As a busi- 
nessman you are gratified to have 
some small part in seeing that your 
government does adopt a balanced 
budget and sound fiscal policies. You 
find that your local schools have 
been kept in poor repair, are in many 
instances inadequate. 

As a father you have a deep sense 
of satisfaction in knowing that you 
helped plan a five year program of 
much needed school construction. 
You learn that in many instances in 
the past persons have been employed 
and promoted in the government 
service on the basis of whom they 
know, rather than what they know. 
Your sense of fair play for all em- 
ployees and desire for a proper re- 
turn for the taxpayer’s dollar make 
you glad you helped implement a 
merit system of employment for the 
entire service. 

What are the material rewards of 
the office? The salary isn’t in the 
higher brackets. It’s $100 per month 
in my home city. On the basis of 
hours, it won’t be the easiest money 
you ever earned. Council meets 
twice a month, three to four hours 
on Monday afternoons. If you draw 
membership on the planning com- 
mission, you meet twice a month on 
the odd Monday afternoons, two or 
three hours. Meetings of special 
committees will average two a week. 
Time, two to four hours. You'll be 


‘called upon to address meetings, 
sometimes once a week, on occasions 





two or three times. You will, of 
course, receive a few phone calls 
each week from citizens interested 
in certain legislation or situations, 
and likewise, there will be a half 
dozen or more letters a week to 
acknowledge. The rest of the time 
which you have set aside to devote 
to government you will use in the 
review of reports and special infor- 
mation. 

The extra pay, or graft? The best 
you'll be able to do is a season ticket 
to the baseball park and a toll bridge 
pass. You'll even have to pay your 
traffic tags! But you wouldn’t want 
it any other way. 

The drawbacks of being a politi- 
cian? Believe me, they’ve been 
grossly exaggerated. Sure, a few 
people are intolerant, carping, gross- 
ly selfish, but the percentage is so 
very small. Certainly you'll receive 
more complaints than praise, but 
that’s human nature. The majority 
of your fellow citizens will appre- 
ciate your efforts, even though they 
don’t always say so. 

Will it hurt your business? The 
customers you'll lose by your efforts 
to do a conscientious job for your 
community are the kind you'll lose 
sooner or later anyway. 

Will you gain a reputation of being 
“just another politician”? Well, smile 
right back at those who suggest this 
and tell them why we can use a few 
more politicians in the true sense of 
the word. THE END 








INEVITABLE 
(From page 31) 


it to be adjusted to the habits of their 
youth, or to their wishes. 

In a young people’s world those 
who cannot keep up are expected to 
drop out of the main stream of ac- 
tivity. That is hard on older people. 
They do need more spare time and 
a change in pace and often a change 
in the nature of their activity; but 
they also need to be occupied at that 
slower pace. Several speakers at the 
Rock Island school urged people of 
whatever age to develop interests 
and occupations, either vocations or 
hobbies, that they can continue to 
the end of life. 

During the war many industries 
learned that older people could do 
many kinds of work as well or bet- 
ter than young people. But the neces- 
sarily slower pace and often shorter 
hours required by older workers call 
for adjustments in shop or office rou- 
tine that supervisors do not want to 
make when they can get men to fit 
their present plans. So older work- 
ers are being laid off once more. 


Often the resulting idleness causes 
more distress than the loss of a pay 
check. 

Mrs. Anna Mary’ Robertson 
(Grandma) Moses has shown one 
way to solve the problem of what 
to do. At the age of seventy-six, 
after a life of hard work as a farm 
woman, she began to paint for fun. 
True, she has been hailed as a genius 
by the critics, and her pictures have 
sold as fast as she can finish them. 
But that does not interest her as 
much as the fact that it is something 
new and absorbing. In fact, at the 
age of ninety, with more orders for 
pictures than she can fill, she began 
looking around for something new 
to do. She thought it might be 
building houses. 

Another woman at the age of 
seventy-five was having a hard time 
explaining evolution to her grand- 
children. She began collecting pic- 
tures and sending inquiries all over 
the world. Her work began to grow 
into a book for all children. Then at 
the age of eighty-five she broke her 


(See INEVITABLE page 48) 
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‘PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


“Anything You Can Do, I Can Do 
Better,” is the title of one of the half- 
dozen or so hit tunes which Betty Hut- 
ton sings in her new Technicolor tri- 
umph, ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. And 
when it comes to filmusicals, at least, 
darned if I don’t have to agree that any- 
thing anyone can do, Betty can do 
better. 


As a matter of fact, every facet of 
this MGM production literally sparkles 
with master showmanship, which prom- 
ises to rank it right along with such all- 
time great musical hits as “Roberta,” 
“The Great Ziegfeld,” and “Show Boat.” 
There may possibly have been other 
movies as big, or lavish or colorful— 
but certainly none more bountiful in 
joyous entertainment than this one. 


Howard Keel, making his movie debut 
as Miss Hutton’s romantic interest, with 
whom she vies for the world’s cham- 
pionship sharp-shooting honors, displays 
a virility of personality and voice that 
definitely stamps him as an important 
new star. And Louis Calhern as Buffalo 
Bill, Edward Arnold as Pawnee Bill, 
and Keenan Wynn as the over-zealous 
press-agent of the traveling Wild West 
Show, all turn in top-notch perform- 
ances that never, for so much as a 
moment, slow down the zippy pace 
which Miss Hutton sets with her very 
first appearance on the screen. 

This is one movie that every member 
of the family, from the youngest to the 
oldest, will want to see, not once, but 


many times. 
" , place in the Thumbs Down 
department with great hesi- 
tancy. Just such a movie is SUNSET 
BOULEVARD, starring Gloria Swanson 
and William Holden. If this department 
were not primarily concerned with 
guiding Kiwanians in selecting movie 
fare for the entire family, “Sunset 
Boulevard” would most certainly rate 
the highest recommendation. But, bear- 
ing in mind that its subject matter is 
too grim for youngsters, I can only veto 
it for family fare and, at the same time, 
urge all mature movie-goers who like 
their drama on the heavy side, to put 
it on their “must see” list. Not a single 
punch has been pulled in unreeling the 
sombre story of a one-time-great movie 
actress who murders her young para- 


Every so often a picture comes 
along which I am forced to 
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mour when she thinks he is about to 
pass her up for a girl nearer his own 
age. For Miss Swanson, it is a trium- 
phant return to the screen after many 
years in retirement, and one that may 
well win her this year’s Academy 
Award for the best performance. 
‘ede epic, comes in for some good- 
natured ribbing in the new 
Dan Dailey-Ann Baxter starrer, A 
TICKET TO TOMAHAWK, and emerges 
as one of the real laugh hits of the sea- 
son. In a nutshell, it’s the story of the 
last of the narrow-gauge railroads, and 
the hot feud that was carried on be- 
tween its owners and the crusty old 
operator of a rival stagecoach line. 
Dailey, in the role of a wise-cracking 
traveling salesman, becomes a none-too- 
willing passenger on the pint-sized rail- 
road which is hauled across the moun- 
tains by mule-train on its initial run. 
Miss Baxter, as a gun-toting deputy 
marshal who is determined that the 
train must go through, is the motivating 
force that “persuades” Dailey to become 
the sole passenger on the arduous jour- 
ney. For good measure, there are some 
nifty song and dance routines and an 
eyeful of breath-taking Technicolor 
photography that should please the 


entire family. 
man-Jane Wyatt) gets my 
nomination as the most blood- 
curdling movie of the month, and is 
therefore unfit fare for children. It is 
dominated throughout by an ominous 
mood of suspense, complete with 
screams in the dark, corpses floating on 
a river, and a creepy old mansion. Hay- 
ward, as an unsuccessful novelist, in- 
advertently strangles the maid when she 
resists his advances. At this moment, 
his brother (Lee Bowman) happens to 
come along and helps him to dispose of 
the hody by tying it in a sack and 
dumping it in the river. In the ensuing 
reels, Hayward is discovered, but man- 
ages to divert suspicion to his brother 
at the inquest. One more murder and 
an attempted strangling round out the 
“happy” little theme. All of which 
makes a mighty unsavory bed-time 
story for the kiddies, to my way of 
thinking. 


That most popular form of 
family pictures, the western 


HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
(Louis Hayward-Lee Bow- 


No subject could be closer to 

the hearts of the average 
” American family than the tra- 

ditional June wedding, with all 
the attendant trappings. In FATHER 
OF THE BRIDE, starring Spencer Tracy 
and Elizabeth Taylor, MGM has come 
up with one of the most charming pic- 
tures in many a year. The entire action 
takes place in that brief, but crowded, 
period between the announcement of 
the young bride-to-be’s engagement and 
the reception that follows her wedding. 
Tracy, as the harried father of the piece, 
gives the most hilarious performance of 
his career, and Miss Taylor is, beyond 
a doubt, the most beautiful bride any 
father could ever hope to beam upon. 
You'll howl and you'll blink back tears, 
but most of all, you'll just plain love 
“Father of the Bride.” THE END 
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Industries in Small Cities 


Industrialists in increasing numbers are 
looking to the smaller cities as loca- 
tions for their new plants. This was the 
conclusion of the Detroit regional plan- 
ning commission after a study of the 
movement of manufacturing establish- 
ments within the metropolitan area be- 
tween 1937 and 1949, and the factors in- 
fluencing location of plants. 

Plants in the peripheral areas in- 
creased at a greater rate than they did 
within the Detroit city limits. In Detroit, 
plants increased fifty-seven per cent, 
while in the remainder of the region the 
growth was 344 per cent. Plants in the 
outlying areas were considerably small- 
er, however. 

During the twelve-year period cov- 
ered by the study, 146 manufacturers 
moved their plants from sites within De- 
troit to locations beyond its limits. These 
plants were relocated chiefly within 
neighboring small cities. Better tax 
rates were the primary factor behind 
the movement. Next most important 
reason for moving was the need for 
greater space. Other reasons for mov- 
ing included zoning restrictions, lower 
rental, labor pay rates and special in- 
ducements. 

An earlier study by the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials and the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association indicated 
that manufacturers seldom save money 
by relocating plants outside city limits 
to escape municipal taxes. Special 
changes usually devour all savings from 
cheaper tax rates. Detroit’s study made 
no comparison of tax rates between De- 
troit and its neighboring cities. 


Free Medical Aid 

Baltimore recently completed its first 
year of a municipal medical care pro- 
gram for those on the relief rolls. More 
than 26,000 persons have been treated 
under the plan. 

Baltimore pays hospitals ten dollars a 
year for each of the persons on relief in 
the city. When sick, relief recipients re- 
port to one of the five cooperating hos- 
pitals for a complete physical checkup 
and treatment. The hospitals examine 
and treat these individuals at special 
out-patient clinics. 

Patients may select one of the 235 
neighborhood physicians who are work- 
ing with the special hospital clinics. The 
city pays these physicans seven dollars 
a year for each relief recipient who is 
on their list as an active or potential pa- 
tient. The city hopes eventually to ex- 
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tend the plan to the medically indigent 
persons who are not poor enough to re- 
ceive medical assistance, but whose in- 
come is too low to enable them to afford 
adequate medical care. 


Municipal Associations 

State leagues of municipalities, or state 
associations of cities and towns, are 
currently active in thirty-nine states. 
Through state leagues, local govern- 
ments express their opinions in the state 
capital, conduct extensive research, act 
as service bureaus and carry out educa- 
tional programs. The state groups co- 
operate on a national scale through the 
American Municipal Association. 

A recent year-end report shows that 
local government membership in the 
state leagues has grown to more than 
10,350. Largest league is that of Iowa 
with 819 member cities. 


Trash Cans Pay Off 


Louisville, Kentucky recently signed a 
contract which will net it $3169 a year 
for the advertising space on the 130 
city-owned trash cans in the downtown 
area. Until recently, Louisville was 
getting only one dollar a year for the 
advertising space on the cans. However, 
the party holding the contract was re- 
sponsible for all repairs, painting and 
maintenance of the receptacles. Now 
the city will carry out this work and 
still clear more than $3000. 


Sewage and Waste Plants 


The log-jam on construction of munic- 
ipal sewage and industrial waste treat- 
ment plants appears to have been 
broken in 1949. Nearly 1000 sewage and 
waste treatment plants were built or 
put under construction by cities last 
year. Material, equipment and man- 
power shortages, plus high construction 
bids, had held back building of these 
sanitation facilities in the immediate 
post-war period. 


Radio Stations Pay City Tax 


Radio stations in Little Rock, Arkansas 
are paying a municipal privilege tax 
for radio broadcasting since the United 
States Supreme Court denied the sta- 
tions’ appeal that the tax was a viola- 
tion of the federal constitution in al- 
legedly placing an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. The city collector 
has begun collection of the tax which 
is $250 per year plus fifty dollars per 
advertising solicitor. THE END 





INEVITABLE 
(From page 46) 


hip and was told that she would have 
to spend the rest of her life in a 
wheel chair. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders and said, “Well, it won’t keep 
me from my work.” 

Each of these problems that ap- 
pears on the surface to be of primary 
importance turns out in final analysis 
to be less important than the mental 
attitude of the person who is “Liv- 
ing Through the Older Years.” Peo- 
ple who want to live a long time be- 
cause they are afraid to die are full 
of problems; those who want to finish 
what they have started will do all 
right. They find that as they lose 
one capacity another becomes more 
acute. One of the factors, then, in a 
philosophy of maturity is the knowl- 
edge that the power to learn and 
understand need not decline as phys- 
ical vigor fails. 

In fact, the very decline of physical 
resources is a subtle invitation to 
give added consideration to spiritual 
reality. Older people tend to become 
more religious, not because they are 
getting ready to die but because they 
are beginning to see what it means to 
really live. 

Most religion tempers our relation- 
ships with other people. That is one 
of the reasons why it fits so well 
upon older lives. They have time 
for others. They have experiences to 
share. They have lost interest in 
many forms of competition that build 
walls between people. Even when 
physical barriers prevent religion 
from bringing older people together 
in person, it can bring them together 
in sympathy and understanding—in 
spirit. 

But more important still, religion 
is, in its very essence, relationship 
with God. For many people that re- 
lationship is not easy to establish in 
a fully satisfying level of reality. 
But it does offer unlimited room for 
growth and extension. No one who 
has known God ever gets tired of 
Him or knows too much of Him. 
Furthermore, God is so responsive 
to the variety in our personality and 
experience that no one need ever 
find Him a stranger for long, or an 
uncongenial companion. 

In bringing out these insights into 
the problems and resources that 
make up the problem of “Living 
Through the Older Years,” the Rock 
Island Kiwanis club did not solve 
all of the problems of its older 
neighbors. But it did put some of 
them on the trail of solving their 
own problems, and capitalizing the 
one inevitable in their lives. THE END 
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DEMOCRACY 
(From page 34) 


ministration; or (c) chopping the 
region’s problems up into segments 
wholly amenable to unrestrained 
private competition, or to purely lo- 
cal powers, public or private. 

Option (c) is bad because, taking 
TVA-land as an example again, it 
lies in seven states, and in six the 
territory concerned is a minority ter- 
ritory in a sector economically and 
culturally different from most of the 
state and its capital. In the case of 
Tennessee, the same objection is 
partly true. The Upper Valley, the 
eastern third of the state plus moun- 
tain fringes across the borders, is a 
different land—the “lost state of 
Franklin.” Its life is almost wholly 
wedded now to the regional plan. 
How could one get these seven capi- 
tals to agree on anything without a 
regional authority? 

What if they should differ on, say 
the need for another dam? There 
must be some centralization to avoid 
deadlock, yet there must be some 
decentralization, and for this, Lilien- 
thal warns, regional offices are vain 
if they are simply branches of a 
Washington office which makes all 


the decisions. Men in the field must | 


have some power of decision, and 
the people through private and pub- 
lic institutions must participate ac- 


the larger interest, but there was no 
one in charge of such integration? 
Suppose the navigation interests and 
the power companies should disagree 
about the desired level of the lower 
river? Or that, in agreement, they 
should ignore the fate of cities down 
the Mississippi? All logic demands 
that the unity of the system be pre- 
served. 

Whatever we think of our first re- 
gional experiment, we can’t turn the 
clock back, anyway. There it is! 
Nevertheless, we’d like to see if it 
isn’t still possible for a region to 
stand on its own feet by way of pri- 
vate enterprise. Well and good! 
But—it must be with every feasible 
guarantee that a democratic society 
can give that the coordination of the 
Valley’s resources in the general in- 
terest shall continue. Private inter- 
ests shall say yes to submerging all 
private immediate gains to the long- 
term public good, to the “national 
interest” seen in terms of the people 
and not in terms of bureaucratic pipe 
dreams hatched in Bedlam-on-the- 
Potomac. 

How is such assurance to come? 
Ah, there’s the rub! If the region 
coincided with state lines, the re- 


gional authority could go to the 
State Association of Commerce and 
say, “We’re ready to turn our em- 
pire back to private interests, but 
we need a guarantee that there will 
be a popular voice in the plan, that 
unity will be preserved. Adopt a 
common purpose, plan and code of 
ethics for the Valley, to which busi- 
nesses will agree! Police the plan 
through your membership rolls and 
other sanctions! Then your mem- 
bers will be welcome to buy up all 
our assets!” 

But, alas, there is no such agency 
of cooperative private enterprise. 
Can seven associations agree, and 
seven legislatures? In the Missouri 
watershed, can even more—ten or 
eleven of each—get together? 

I do believe, however, that there is 
an unopened door which leads out 
of this maze, whose very existence 
has gone unnoticed. Before our land 
becomes a collection of regional au- 
thorities superimposed upon the 
states and unchecked by popular 
control—before we have, in fact, a 
heap of little state socialisms—we 
must at least consider opening that 
new door. I hope to lead you to it 
next month. THE END 





tively in the whole enterprise. What | 


to do, then? 

Shall we end a threat to democracy 
before it passes to less benevolent 
hands? How can we create a better 
sense of well-being for private en- 
terprise before it finds itself ham- 
pered across the land by multiple 
regionalisms imposed from the top 
down? And how, at the same time, 
can we preserve evident gains as we 
see them on the farms of, say Wash- 
ington County, Tennessee? 

Howard says, “Abolish the Au- 
thority . . . turn its functions over 
to existing agencies.” “Good!” pri- 
vate enterprise will say. But it 
could be tragic—if the region were 
no longer to be treated as a unit with 
common interests. 

Suppose farmers were to receive 
no encouragement to preserve their 
topsoil and should allow the dams to 
fill up with silt? Suppose the Alu- 
minum Company of America, once 
again in full control of the three 
dams which it delivered into the in- 
tegrated flood-control-power-navi- 
gation system, should decide to run 
those dams for its own private power 
and with no regard for integrating 
them into control of river flow, and 
disaster should result? Or suppose 
even that they were willing to serve 
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POLIO 
(From page 11) 


about twenty-five per cent will have 
mild physical limitations; about fif- 
teen per cent will have severe crip- 
pling, and five to ten per cent will 
die.” 

While the average person remains 
inactive waiting for announcement 
of a miracle drug to wipe out our 
polio problems, physicians make use 
of their everyday experience to com- 
bat the disease. 

Over the air, through the press 
and medical journals, Dr. Thomas 
Galloway, eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist, and Martin Seifert, med- 
ical internist, Evanston, Illinois, last 
year reported success with bulbar 
poliomyelitis, the deadliest type. This 
type, affecting vital centers in the 
brain, accounts for ten per cent of 
the polio cases. The remaining ninety 
per cent fall into the classification 
of spinal poliomyelitis, which strikes 
the spinal nerves supplying the arms, 
legs, chest, abdomen, hips and feet, 
and may cause crippling. 


| Even amonc the desperately ill in 
| a series of fifteen cases, these Evans- 


ton physicians, who are both staff 
members of Evanston Hospital and 
professors at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, reported no fa- 
talities in contrast to ten deaths out 
of thirty-seven bulbar victims in 
Chicago, which adjoins the city of 
Evanston. 

They emphasized keeping the air 
passages clear of accumulating se- 
cretions so the patient will not be 
drowned in his own fluids. This dan- 
ger exists because bulbar poliomye- 
litis interferes with the mechanism 
of swallowing. 

Normally a person swallows a 
quart to a quart and one-half of 
saliva daily, and more if secretion is 
increased by the inflammation, they 
pointed out in a September (1949) 
issue of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal. 

Hence, even before medical help 
arrives, they advise keeping the pa- 
tient’s head sloping downward with 
the bed or other means of support 
at a thirty to thirty-five degree angle 
of elevation. In the case of infants, 
a prone position with the face to one 
side is recommended. 

Upon arrival at the hospital, 
trained personnel remain on the alert 
to remove excess fluid, thereby 
clearing the airway to allow absorp- 
tion of oxygen and elimination of 
carbon dioxide. If the air passage 
becomes blocked with mucus or 
other material, the physician then 
makes an incision into the windpipe 
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peanut 
problem 


(—_— with another agricultural 
engineer, Kiwanian W. D. Kenney of 
the Tifton, Georgia club has designed 
a peanut combine which is as impor- 
tant to the peanut grower as McCor- 
mick’s reaper was to wheatmen many 
years ago. 

This tractor-drawn combine har- 
vests two rows simultaneously by tak- 
ing the whole plant from the soil, sepa- 
rating the peanuts from the vines, bag- 
ging the peanuts and returning the 
vine residue to the soil where it may 
be harvested as an excellent livestock 
feed or it may be left as a fine soil 
humus. The freshly picked peanuts 
are then loaded into the drying bin. 





Under normal conditions the machine 
will harvest at least one acre per hour 
and requires only two men to operate. 

With the stimulus of wartime de- 
mand, peanut acreage had increased 
fifty-seven percent in just eight years. 
Ordinarily when a business expands, 
mechanization takes place accordingly, 
but the peanut growers’ speedy expan- 
sion at the time when our inventors 
were busy with the war was accom- 
plished without mechanical develop- 
ments. 

The peanut men did all right during 
the war because there were plenty of 
war prisoners to work in the fields. But 
when PW’s were no longer available 
and the growers had to compete on the 
open market for labor, a cramping 
shortage of workers developed and 
peanut prices rose sharply. It was a 
crisis for these producers. 

But now Kiwanian Kenney’s com- 
bine can accomplish in five man hours 
the equivalent of thirty man hours of 
hand labor, which means that harvest- 
ing jobs which once took weeks can 
now be done in days. Furthermore, 
mechanical harvesting reduces crop 
damage and spoilage on the farms by 
ninety per cent. 

Kiwanian Kenney and his associate, 
J. L. Shepherd, spent three years 
working on the combine and perfected 
it in spite of many obstacles. Now two 
manufacturers are preparing to pro- 
duce the machine and a few will be on 
the market this year. 

—K. C. Winchester 








and introduces a tube to assure an 
opening. 

Leaving science to the scientists 
who cannot possibly unanimously 
agree until all the evidence is 
weighed and re-weighed, sifted and 
re-sifted, here are a few cues worth 
heeding: 

Paralysis is apt to be more exten- 
sive if initial symptoms are ignored. 
“The maximum damage to the nerve 
cells of the spinal cord and brain 
occur within the first few days of the 
onset of the disease,” according to 
the findings of Professor E. T. Bell, 
University of Minnesota, as relayed 
in the “Merck Report.” 

Dr. John Anderson, University of 
Utah, has listed the most common 
early signs as sore throat, nausea, 
vomiting, headache, fever, and drow- 
siness. Other alarming symptoms 
include severe headache together 
with a history of exposure to those 
who have had similar symptoms: 
stiffness and pain in the back, neck 
and extremities. 

The cause of the disease is a virus 
believed to exist in a number of 
strains yet to be identified. Mode of 
transmission is still in the disagree- 
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ment stage, but precautions are 
urged with oral and nasal discharges 
and excreta of the infected person. 

The greatest period of communica- 
bility is said to be “the latter half of 
the incubation period and the first 
week of the acute illness.” The com- 
ing-down session is usually given as 
seven to fourteen days, but it may 
be as short as three or as long as 
thirty-five days. 


In roe American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, Doctors Galloway and 
Seifert stress a life-saving measure 
in constant and competent nursing 
care which they add is “expensive 
and sometimes objected to by those 


who pay for that care,” but impera- | 


tive to good results. 

While one source gave an average 
of $2000 needed for medical care for 
one polio patient, the Evanston Hos- 
pital in which these doctors work 


tabulated it in another way—the ap- | 


proximate hours of professional care 
required in a twenty-four hour pe- 
riod by each polio patient in a res- 
pirator. Here’s the line-up: 


“Three nurses (full time), and at | 


least half the time of a fourth; intern, 
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| about two hours; staff doctor, one to 
| one and one-half hours; on occasion 
' a second staff physician must assist, 
as in the case of a tracheotomy for a 
bulbar patient.” In addition, ward 
helpers and orderlies assist the pro- 
fessional workers on the floors where 
polio patients are quartered. 

Doctors Galloway and Seifert also 
| emphasized the importance of strin- 
| gent isolation technique which is not 
hard to carry out in the Evanston 
Hospital for this reason: It has a 
communicable disease department 
with an expert in command, Mrs. 
Alice Neul, R.N., who has served the 
community in that capacity for many 
consecutive years. 

But what are communities going 
to do which do not have this perfect 


* * * * x 


30, Anniversary Clubs 

Virginia, Minnesota......... July 1 
The Tonawandas, New York..July 2 
Anniston, Alabama ......... July 12 
Chisholm, Minnesota........ July 13 
Fairmont, West Virginia..... July 14 
Martins Ferry, Ohio........ July 14 
Cleveland, Tennessee ....... July 16 


Moundsville, West Virginia. ..July 22 
Goldsboro, North Carolina ...July 26 
Galveston, Texas ........... July 29 
Sioux City, Iowa........+--guly 29 


9) th Anniversary Clubs 


Ahoskie, North Carolina..... July 6 





Searcy, Arkansas........... July 8 
Commerce, Georgia......... July 9 
East Aurora, New York...... July 10 
Winchester, Illinois......... July 17 


| Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia July 24 


Fort Smith, Arkansas ....... July 30 


| * * * * * 


setup? Well, the Chicago Visiting 
Nurse Association, during the 1943 
polio epidemic when hospitals could 
not accommodate the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, improvised similar 
' techniques in the home which can be 
duplicated elsewhere with a few pro- 
fessional leaders. 

Administering to over a thousand 
patients in their own homes, they 
gave almost 12,000 treatments. They 
found some mild forms of polio sud- 
denly developing bulbar symptoms 
or indication that muscles of respi- 
ration were seriously affected. To 
relieve progressive symptoms until 
arrival of an ambulance, they pro- 
longed their visits into the night re- 
gardless of the hour. Thus physi- 
cians’ orders were carried out effi- 
| ciently. 
| For others needing only routine 





care, they instructed relatives and 
neighbors to take over in their ab- 
sence. The latter took written in- 
structions so seriously that some put 
up signs at the front door such as 
this: “Do not ring the bell for twenty 
minutes after these hours: 8, 10, 12 
noon, 2, 4, 6, as hot packs are being 
applied during these intervals.” 

Similar procedures can be carried 
out in any community with even men 
“pinch-hitting” in the care of polio 
patients. 

In the past the general hospital has 
shown a tendency to steer away from 
polio, but over a ten-year period 
(1938-48), the number accepting 
polio patients jumped from 300 to 
1200. 

Outstanding hospitals volunteering 
100 per cent cooperation in service 
to their community in a polio crisis 
include St. Anthony’s, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Providence, Everett, 
Washington. Watching polio nearing 
their city, the Franciscan Sisters 
converted a convalescent wing into 
an acute unit just in time to receive 
a steady flow of acute cases. But it 
wasn’t as easy as that. Some of 
their staff were as scared of polio as 
you are and walked out before the 
victims arrived. 

The sisters, realizing that fear is 
common to us all, not only undertook 
to educate a well-trained staff but 
also instructed the public. Before 
the infectious cases came, they held 
open house in the convalescent polio 
unit; showed movies to high school 
students; and let the press in on their 
plans. Their enlightened public re- 
sponded with all-out action in sup- 
port of the sisters. 

The magazine, Hospital Progress, 
reported St. Anthony’s ran sixty- 
five to eighty cases a day, two teams 
working day and night, eleven res- 
pirators and ten physiotherapists all 
set to go as ordered. Patients stayed 
on an average of fifteen days after 
which they returned to the out- 
patient department for follow-up 
treatment. The gift of a station wag- 
on from the Fathers and Mothers 
Club facilitated transportation of 
convalescent children to the institu- 
tion. 

In Everett, Washington, which had 
120 cases in 1949, Sister Ruth Marie, 
director of Providence School of 
Nursing, didn’t like to see polio pa- 
tients who were in a critical stage 
shoved off to a distant city. Before 
the epidemic had a chance to get 
started, she lined up junior and sen- 
ior nurses, all available graduates, 
and even lay women for instructions 
in latest methods of treatment and 
in operation of the iron lung. She 
set aside a wing in which communi- 
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How clean 
is your 
water ? 


Ss 


D» you ever think of a water faucet 
as a gadget which can bring death into 
your household? 

The United States Public Health 
Service has discovered that in more 
than half of America’s communities, 
water purification facilities are not 
adequate—which means that death and 
disease find it easier to enter millions 
of homes via the water faucet. Experts 
estimate that it will take $8,000,000,000 
worth of fixing to make the nation’s 
water systems as safe as they should 
be! 

The reason for this frightening situa- 
tion is that postwar housing expansion 
has put an unbearable strain on anti- 
quated sewage and water systems. De- 
spite the fact that population has dou- 
bled or quadrupled, the same old sys- 
tems are frequently being used. When 
asked to appropriate money for much- 
needed improvements, overburdened 
taxpayers too often growl: “spend 
more money for water purification? 
Whose fool idea is that? Our water is 
good and clear. We haven’t had any 
typhoid for years. Whaddaya mean, 
‘better facilities?’ ” 

Understandably anxious to avoid 





provoking voters, many city officials 
have just let sanitary conditions get 
quietly worse—thereby increasing the 
likelihood of epidemics. It happened 
this way in one Pennsylvania town. 
Citizens were sure their water was 
OK;; it looked clear and it tasted clean. 
But no one could see the typhoid or- 
ganisms which appeared one day. An 
epidemic broke out, and when public 
health officials began hunting for the 
source of pollution they found that 
someone had dug a cesspool close to 
the community water supply. From 
the sewage, deadly bacteria seeped 
into the well. 

If the water had been properly puri- 
fied there would have been no out- 
break. And if the community’s sew- 
age system had been adequate, there 
would have been no pollution. 

Soon after the water purification 
system of an Indiana town became 
dangerously inefficient, a sudden 
scourge of dysentery swept the com- 
munity. 

These are not just isolated examples 
of what can happen; things like this 
are going on and will continue as long 
as communities fail to modernize their 
water and sewage systems. Eternal 
vigilance, the price of liberty, is also 
the price of safe drinking water. It is 
the responsibility of community lead- 
ers everywhere to make sure that 
death won’t strike via the water fau- 
cet. The Kiwanis Club of Holcomb, 
Missouri has taken the lead in getting a 
new water system for this community. 
And Kiwanians in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia helped sponsor a survey of 
their town’s sanitary facilities. An en- 
gineer was brought all the way from 
Detroit to do the job. 

Whatever the cost, modernization of 
your water and sewage facilities is 
cheaper than a death-dealing epidemic. 

—O. A. Battista 








cable disease technique could be 
carried out effectively. 

“T don’t know what we would have 
done without the faithful housewives 
who turned out full force at the peak 
of the epidemic,” she said. 

She also cited Anders Andersen, 
executive secretary of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
for producing on short notice packs, 
respirators, or anything currently 
needed for the comfort and recovery 
of the patients. Mr. Andersen in 
turn passed the credit on to the la- 
dies of the various churches who 
made the packs, and to the pulp mills 
which donated choice wool blankets 
for the purpose. 

Even Ronnie King, now twelve 
years old, turned out to be number 
one campaigner in thanksgiving for 
the care he had received at Provi- 
dence Hospital which prevented him 
from being permanently crippled. To 
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date he has given two fifty-dollar 
checks to touch off the March of 
Dimes besides donating the proceeds 
from the sale of his bike, leading the 
Fourth of July parade in the interest 
of the cause, and finally jumping into 
the iron lung for a movie showing a 
living survivor and how it can be 
done. 

The Kiwanians of nearby Stand- 
wood, Washington joined in the 
Everett drive to down polio in that 
region. Writes Kiwanian Harry 
Dence: 

“It was I who presented the reso- 
lution to the Kiwanis club here in 
establishing an ‘Andy Andersen’ 
Fund for the National Foundation. 
Each year we give the local chapter 
all we collect. In dollars and cents 
it isn’t much—about a dollar a mem- 
ber—but that is over and above what 
each gives to the March of Dimes, 
which is usually liberal.” THE END 


“KIWANIS 
CONSERVATION 
OF HEARING 
PROGRAM” 

















If your club is 
ae considering this 

as your special 

Underprivileged 
x Child Project for 
1950, one of the 
phases of this 
work so needed 
in many of our 
communities is 
the periodic, sci- 
entific testing of 
hearing of all 
school children. 
“It has been esti- 
mated that from 
50 to 60 per cent 
of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered 
early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
school health program in your 
community ? 








In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially designed 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 
ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further information, con- 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 
dren’s Hearing,” Volumes I and II. 


“[t’s never too early to examine 
a child’s hearing!” 





SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
































FOR MEN 
WHO ENJOY 
COOKING! 


Be the first in your 
circle of friends to 
serve them with 
dishes that are de- 
lightfully different ... Full 
flavored and tasty... 
Even the Indians simmer cooked 
their food to get full flavor and 


full nutrition! 
Now, you can simmer cook electrically 


with ae HEAT in the SIMMER 
CROCK. 

A NEW WAY TO COOK HUNDREDS 
OF DISHES TO PLEASE MEN... 


Roasts, stews, soups, beans and curries. 
Any recipe cooked for about one cent! 


UNUSUAL, 
PRACTICAL 


GIFT 


FOR WEDDING 
or BIRTHDAY 


Food is served right from 
the SIMMER CROCK! 

Pastel yellow, green or blue. 
Chinese Red or black. Holds 
2 quarts. Recipes included. 
$19.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please send check 
or money order. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIANT HEAT CORP. 
Gladstone 3, New Jersey 


Dealers inquire 


























VALOR AWARDS 


Strengthen 
Youth Safety Programs 


5" x 7” hand tooled copper placques ideal 
for presentation by 
your Kiwanis club to 
outstanding boys and 
& girls in your commu- 
; nity. Placques hand 
s made by a West 
B Bloomfield Kiwanian. 
Names of donating 
club, recipient and 
Hi date inscribed. © Ki- 
gaama =2wanis Club of West 
Bloomfield. 
Write 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, 

KIWANIS CLUB 

P. 0. Box 43 
Keego Harbor, Michigan 


Two week delivery — $10.00 POSTPAID 





























SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/.” 
x 16!/.” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style =. 
able lam 5” molded 


wood Embiom on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


$4900 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 











CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Ciub emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover. 
Complete Set for $25.00. Engrav- 
ing extra. New Club Supply 
Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


16S W. Harrison, Chicago 5S, III. 








TIGER SKIN 

(From page 13) 
not feel cheated. (Used colored pen- 
cils, indeed! A miserable, shrunken 
sweatshirt! What would he think?) 
I offered to act as his agent, for a 
commission, to purchase American 
goods he might want. I replied to a 
question he had asked about Amer- 
ican automobiles by telling him 
about the Jeepster which I thought 
he might like. Finally, I told him 
to expect a second package shortly. 


We were going to buy some things 
for the prince all right, but still—I 
wrote to the British Consulate Gen- 
eral and to the US Department of 
Commerce requesting a little more 
information about Prince Richard. 
While he was undoubtedly bona 
fide, information never hurt any- 
body. We could spend the time plan- 
ning what we should buy the prince; 
he ought not mind a little delay. 

Then I got a second letter from 
the Onikoyi of Ikoyi. I had injured 
his pride. “You considered me as an 
ordinary (prince),” he wrote, “by 
telling me not to send you any 
package until I receive yours. So 
today I am Sending you two pack- 
ages that I promised to send you in 
my first letter. Also, I enclosed $2500 
in the package to buy a car called 
“Jeepster” take $500 to cover the 
postage. Please tell me one of the 
banks in your country that I may 
send you another $3200 by air mail 
through the bank.” 

While I was chewing over this 
letter I received replies to my in- 
quiries. The British Consulate- 
General had been unable to verify 
if such a title as Onikoyi of Ikoyi 
existed, but they told me that since 
Nigeria is within the Sterling Area, 
exchange could be exported only 
under license and in rare instances. 
(In a package of tiger skin jackets?) 
Somewhere in the voluminous mass 
of information the US Department 
of Commerce sent me were state- 
ments to the effect that Nigerians 
are such sharp traders that no mer- 
chandise should be shipped to them 
without an irrevocable confirmed 
letter of credit in hand. 

This was none too reassuring. The 
rest of the prince’s letter was not 
too reassuring either. “The rison 
why I went to ‘Canada’ is that, all 
the collectors of Bills should go to 
the ‘Exhibition Centre’ to go and 
show their different kinds of dollar 
Bills. And the Man that has Many 
different kinds of Bills that the 
others Should receive the sum of 
$10,580,000 as First price. So I went 
to Canada by air and change Many 
different kinds of bills. 





“So, if you can help me to win this 
great exhibition, I promise to give 
you $4000 profit. So reply by air mail 
today and enclosed the following dol- 
lar bills. 

one of $50 Bill 
two of $20 “ 
two of $10 “ 
two of $5 “ 
two of $1 “ 


$121 Bills 


“And as soon as (illegible) the 
Exhibition is over I shall be glad to 
send the Bills back to you with your 
own profit. Please send the bills 
today, Because the Exhibition will 
falls on fifteenth of November, 1948. 
Reply by air mail.” 

Things were now a little confus- 
ing. The great Exhibition sounded 
rather unlikely, the price of $10,580,- 
000 ($10,580?) seemed out of line, 
the promise of $4000 profit looked 
nebulous. So I got in touch again 
with the World Trade Directory of 
the US Department of Commerce 
which, for a fee of one dollar, would 
give me specific information about 
the standing of the Prince. 

I did not send the Bills the Prince 
had requested. 

Some months passed, made note- 
worthy by the arrival of no tiger 
skin jackets from Nigeria, or even 
any letters. The prince dropped from 
our daily domestic conversation. 

And then my dollar’s worth of 
information arrived, followed shortly 
after by a notification from the post 
office that a fraud order had been 
issued against Prince Richard. 

According to the evidence cited in 
the fraud order, it appears that our 
Prince Richard is “a sixteen-year- 
old youth who has not stores or 
merchandise as he represents, that 
he is in no sense related to Nigerian 
royalty, that his title of ‘Prince’ is 
but a figment of his imagination, that 
the alleged ‘palace grounds’ are in 
one of the poorer native sections 
of the city where the street is lined 
with small shops of the petty African 
trader, and that his correspondence 
with the persons solicited in the 
United States always ceases as soon 
as the money or articles sent to 
‘Prince Richard’ have been received 
by him.” 


So ends our brief contact with 
royalty. My wife has returned to 
eyeing ocelot (dyed rabbit) furs in 
store windows. I have put away my 
plans for surprising our friends with 
genuine African fetishes (men and 
women carved with ivory). 
However, as I write this, I have 
before me a letter. “Your name and 
address,” it begins, “was given to 
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These new products or items are brought 
to your attention because they fit into 
some phase of Kiwanis activity. 

Send requests for further information to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


PHOTO-OFFSET PLATEMAKER Kiwanis 
clubs that want to reproduce publicity, educa- 
tional literature, brochures or other matter by 
the photo-offset process can get a small, simple 
machine for making their own printing plates. 
It takes care of rush jobs by giving photo- 
offset duplication immediately, without having 
the work sent out. And in the long run, if 
there is enough volume, it saves money because 
the plastic plates are much cheaper. The ma- 
chine itself is not costly and will completely 
write off the original investment when the 
100th plate is made. Actual cost is one-fourth 
that for similar equipment. Anyone can make 
the plates without previous training. The name 
of the manufacturer can be obtained from The Kiwanis Magazine. The 
machine combines a “burning” light, an exposing frame and a hot air 
dryer (which holds six plates and doubles as storage space) and yet only 
requires three square feet of space. The bulky arc light, vacuum frame 
and whirler are eliminated. 





WALKER FOR CRIPPLES A new develop- 
ment in the field of physical therapy is a 
walker designed for the use of polio victims, 
invalids, crippled veterans and infirm or aged 
persons. It is made of magnesium and is so 
light—it weighs only three pounds—that the 
user can move about in it with considerably 
more ease and less fatigue than with other 
methods. The patient can go from a standing 
to a sitting position, unassisted, simply by 
using the walker for support while changing 
positions. The new unit also provides great 
stability to the user during the walking process. 
If the patient feels temporarily strong enough 
to support his own weight, he may do so, yet 
he has only to reach for the hand grips if he 
feels himself falling. Structurally, the device 
is designed to support the heaviest person, yet 
a young child can hold it up with little effort 
since it weighs no more than a quart of milk. 
The manufacturer’s name will be furnished on 
request. 








BOARD AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS A new book has just been writ- 
ten that Kiwanians who are committeemen, trustees and directors of or- 
ganizations in their communities will find both interesting and helpful. It is 
The Art of Board Membership by Roy Sorenson, based upon his experiences 
with and studies of hundreds of boards in every part of the country. (The 
author himself is serving on many national, state and local boards and has 
had twenty years’ experience in YMCA work, nineteen of them as a mem- 
ber of the National Council, ten as associate general secretary.) His book 
describes the functions of various types of boards and defines the specific 
duties and responsibilities of both directors and professional executives. 
Besides giving technical details, the book prescribes the elements of a good 
board or committee meeting, tells how a good board chairman handles a 
meeting and even emphasizes the importance of politics and the spirit of 
boards. Write The Kiwanis Magazine for the name of the publisher. 











“SPONSOR-AD” SIGNS 


BOOST CLUB FUNDS 





Clubs raising welfare 
funds through the FORD- 
WAY PLAN will soon be 
able to double gum ma- 
chine commissions with | 





the aid of an unique | 
point-of-sale advertising | 
device known as the 
FORDWAY SPONSOR- 
AD SIGN FIXTURE. 
Your club’s charitable | 
project can now be favor- | | 
ably publicized and com- | | 
munity cooperation se- it 
cured through a series of 1 | 
colorful advertising cards i 
displayed on your FORD | 
machines. The SPON- 
SOR-AD fixture displays 
the official club emblem 
in ruby plastic, with 
cards imprinted with | 
your advertising message, 





and is now available to 
clubs sponsoring the 
FORDWAY PLAN. 


Ask your Fordway serv- | 
ice operator about this | 
amazing fund-booster, or i] 
write direct to the Com- 


pany. 


© 











me by one of my best friends in 
Lagos and I am glad to write you 
as my best pal in USA. I am an 


African boy of twenty. . .. My 
hobbies are . . . collecting stamps, 
magazines, View cards, fountain 


pens, coins, cameras and dollars... 
and exchanging things with Amer- 
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ican products . . . your pen 
friend. .. .” The address is on Daddy 
Alaja Street in Lagos, Nigeria. 
This seems to be where I came in. 
Still, somebody in Nigeria must be 
able to get tiger skin (ocelot) 
jackets. A dozen colored pencils 
wouldn’t cost too much.... THE END 











FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
With Effective Letters 


Do you sell merchandise or services? Then I’d 
like to write letters for you which will be 
powerful, low cost, profit producers. 

Let me (by mail) tell you why and how I can 
develop letters to bring you extra sales. Or new 
prospects, better collections, good public rela- 
tions. 

For more than twenty years, my letters have 
helped influence opinion, sell, collect—gross dol- 
lars by the millions. Now I can handle a few 
more assignments. 

Write for my free folder “Bigger Profits Through 
Productive Letters.”” Or tell me what you want 
a letter or series of letters to accomplish. Without 
obligating you, I will prepare sample. I want to 
show that you can profit from my years of 
broad, hard-hitting mail order experience. Write 


me today. 
ALAN STUART 
Room 400, 1616 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
PT Mt tt et 


ETERNAL 


Handsomely hand-chased 
cast bronze World War II 
honor rolls and departed 
members add-a-plate me- 
morial tablets .. . fa- 
mous for finer quality 
for 68 years 


Write Today for 
FREE catalog 


NEWMAN BROS, Inc. 
Dept. K-M, Cincinnati 3, 0. 


SPEECHES -:::-OCCASION 








2 This speech collection (price $2) will be sent 

to you on 10 days approval upon your signed re- 
= quest for it. Keep SPEECHES FOR EVERY OC 
| CASION 10 davs then pay us $2 or return book 
: for full credit, Please mention Kiwanis Magazine. 
| NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 





1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie Jj 
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FOR ALL OCCASIONS We. 200 | 
THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office, 











INVENTORS. If you have a patentable invention, you 


should take advantage of the patent laws and proceed 
for patent protection. Write without obligation for 
information relative to patent procedure. Harold K. 


Martin, registered patent attorney, 402C Evans Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Q. What consideration has Kiwanis 
International given to the idea of a 
junior or associate membership? 


A. Some years ago our International 
Constitution and Bylaws were amended 
to provide for privileged membership 
for which any active member of ten 
years’ standing, or more, could qualify 
and thereby open up the classification 
formerly held. This enables the addition 
of other men in the same classification 
and many members take advantage of 
this provision to bring their sons into 
active membership. It was the feeling 
of our Board that these younger mem- 
bers would prefer to be accorded full 
voting status and not be classified as a 
junior or associate group. The older 
members who apply for and are granted 
privileged membership are entitled to 
all the privileges of the club member- 
ship but, in addition, are not obliged to 
maintain the attendance requirements 
of active members. 


Q. Can a member earn two attend- 
ance credits by attending a Round 
Table meeting and also the special 
meeting at the changed time and/or 
place? 

A. No. In effect, this would be the 
same as giving two attendance credits 
for one meeting. The Official Attend- 
ance Rules state: “Visiting Kiwanians 
and members of said club who attend 
this Round Table meeting shall receive 
credit for attendance as though present 
at the club meeting at the changed time 
and/or place.” 


Q. Is there a ruling governing the 
fiscal year for clubs? We would like 
to close our books as of November 30 
of each year. 

A. Article XVI, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides: “The fiscal year of the club shall 
begin on the first day of January of 
each year.” This is standard through- 
out Kiwanis and may only be changed 
by an amendment to the bylaws of 
Kiwanis International. 


Q. Is a Key Club meeting recognized 
as a Kiwanis attendance credit meet- 
ing? 


A. No. 


Q. May privileged members earn 
perfect attendance tabs? 


A. Yes. Although privileged members 
are excused from conformity to the at- 
tendance rule for active and reserve 
members, Article III, Section 4, Di- 
vision (b) of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws also provides: “A privi- 
leged member shall pay annual mem- 


bership dues and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of the club.” 


Q. Is there a minimum age limit in 
Kiwanis? 

A. Yes. The International Committee 
on Laws and Regulations in its report 
at the time of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion two years ago ruled that under 
Section 4 of Article V of the Interna- 
tional Constitution, the word, “ oa 





men, 
is defined as adult males above the age 
of twenty-one. 


Q. Who calls a meeting to order if 
the president and vice-president are 
absent? 

A. In the absence of any bylaw pro- 
vision governing this situation, we must 
turn to Robert’s Rules of Order, which 
according to Article XVII of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws “shall be the 
parliamentary authority for all matters 
of procedure not specifically covered 
by these bylaws.” Accordingly, under 
Article X, Section 58 of Robert’s Rules 
of Order, “the secretary, or, in his 
absence, some other member should in 
such case call the meeting to order, and 
a chairman pro tem be elected who 
would hold office, unless such office is 
terminated by the entrance of the presi- 
dent or a vice-president, or by the elec- 
tion by another chairman pro tem, 
which may be done by a majority vote.” 


Q. Is it possible for a Kiwanian to 
maintain an unbroken membership 
record and a perfect attendance record 
if he resigns from one club to join an- 
other club in a different community? 


A. Yes, this is possible. When a mem- 
ber moves to another community, and 
requests it, a club may extend to him 
the courtesy of temporarily maintaining 
his name on its membership rolls. He 
can make up attendance by attending 
the meetings of the new club while his 
proposal for membership in the new 
club is being acted upon. In this way 
there is no break in his membership 
record or in his perfect attendance 
record. 


Q. Our club is sponsoring rifle prac- 
tice and a hobby shop where tools are 
used by children. Do you advise cov- 
ering these projects with insurance? 


A. Liability insurance seems highly 
advisable for these activities. Clubs 
which habitually transport children in 
privately owned automobiles also find 
this type of insurance valuable. A local 
insurance agent will be able to advise 
you as to whether the coverage you 
need is available in existing types of 
policies. THE END 
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May 15 to July 4, 1950 


The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life, regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S. 
Treasury’s Indepenidenc&\Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for making Your fondest dreams 
come true. 


The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 
time will come to millions—it can come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 





buy a share in the business you’re now in. Even to 
take a job that pays less at the start—but has a 
tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically, this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can. That golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “‘one in a lifetime” for you—be ready for it! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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VANCOUVER 


94. 


Awaiting you in Vancouver 
is a gracious welcome in a 
friendly foreign atmosphere. 
Vancouver is conveniently close 
to the U.S.A. border. No pass- 
port or documents are needed. 


Scenically located in cool, ever- 
green splendour, Vancouver 
is famous for its golf courses 
located close to city centre, 
playable 12 months a year. 


A thriving metropolis of half 
a million people, Vancouver's 
many smart shops offer a 
host of items descriptive 
of Canada and the Empire. 


Totem Poles, unique monu- 
ments of Pacific Northwest 
Indian history, stand as silent 
sentinels over a picturesque 
year ‘round vacation land. 


One of the world's finest 
harbours, Vancouver is the 
starting point for numerous 
scenic cruises on modern ships 
through sheltered inland seas. 


Vancouver's harbour has 98 

miles of interesting frontage 
where great liners and freighters 
of many nations enter, berth and 
depart in continuous procession. 
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